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Friends’ Institute Lectures, 


ST. GEORGE’S HALL, 13th and Arch Sts. 


Tiekets for entire course (7 lectures), . 


Course opens Fourth-day, First month 9th, with 


“GREENLAND, OR LIFE IN THE FROZEN NORTH,” 
By OLAF KRARER, 


a@ youug Esquimaux woman, who appears in native costume. 

Lectures alternate Fourth-day evenings, as follows : 

Adventures in the West Indies, . . F.A, Ober. 

The Development of the House, . . Prof. R. E. Thompson 

Se nary, RS 

500 B.C., . ‘ . George A Barton 

The Founders of England, 

Our Country’s Dangers, . . . Mary A. Woodbridge 

The Curiosities of the Law, . - Hampton L. Carson 
Tickets at Walmsley’s, 1016 Chestnut St , and at the Institute, 

1305 Arch St. 


PENNSYLVANIA ABOLITION SOCIETY. 


. Prof. F. B. Gummere 


A MEETING COMMEMORATIVE OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF THE PROCLAMATION OF EMANCIPATION, 


Association Hall, 15th and Chestnut Sts., 


Fourth-day, First mo. 2, 1889, 
AT 8 P. M. 


Among those invited to participate in the exercises, several 
of whom have already accepted, are John G. Whittier, Frederick 
Douglass, Rev. L. C. Price, of North Carolina, George W. Cable, 
Rev. W. H. Furness, Fanny M. Coppin, R. F. Washington, of 
Alabama, Rev. B. F. Lee, Mrs. Harper, Gen. 8. C. Armstrong, Rob- 
ert Purvis, and others. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
LECTURE COURSE FOR 1888-’89. 


SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 2D MONTH 14th, ’89, 
MARY A. LIVERMORE, 
Supsect; “ Women of the War.” 
SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 3D MONTH 15TH, 89, 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 
Supjzcr : ‘ How to Study History.” 
SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 4TH MonTH 12TH, '89, 
SAMUEL PHELPS LELAND, 
Sussect: ‘The Factors of Life.’’ 


All of these lectures will be free, and the friends of the Col- 
lege are cordially invited to attend. 
Trains leave Broad St. Phila., at 6.06 and 6.33 p. m. and leaves 
to return at 10.09 p. m. 
Epwarp H. Maer, President. 








AMos HILLBORN & Co. 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PaRLor, Dinine Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CuR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING CoTS, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 











WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 34 in- 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Feach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 


Blackberries, etc., etc. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0O.,N. J. 
. “The Gladstone.” | 











This is our new Lamp. We offer 
it with great confidence in its merit. 
We show, also, the finest line of Ro- 
chester and other popular lamps we 
ever have had. 

A. J. WEIDENER, 
No. 36 S. Second St. 


LypiA A. MuRPRY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
2 doors below Green.) 





MY SELECTION OF PA TTERNS 
* * 
FoR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHS, LiG- 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADES, Mats, Rugs, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


ELS. 
POWELL BRUSSELS BENJAMIN GREEN, 
LOWEL IN@RAINS 


88 N. Szconp STREET, PHILa. 
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SAMUEL CoNARD Isaac FoRSYTHE 


REMOVAL 
CONARD & FORSYTHE 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


412 Drexel Building, 5th and Chestnut Sts., Phila. 


We offer choice, 7 per cent. Loans on improved Denver City 
and Colorado Farm properties. Negotiated by 
REEVES & CLEMES, Denver, Colorado. 
7 Per Cent. FARM MORTGAGES on the celebrated Black 
Waxey Lands of Northeastern Texas, Guaranteed by the 
Texas LoanAgency, Carrrat anv Sunrws $367,297,32, 


with 16 pew experience and no losses to investors. It ranks as 
one of the most reliable Loaning Companies in the West. 
7 PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS, 


ATLANTIC TRUST CO., Trustees, New York. 


Interest semi-annual. Payable at the National Park Bank’ 
New York. 








S AFE!NVESTMENTS 


Guarantee Strength, $1,150,470 


Record of our 18 YEARS’ business. 
16,854 Mortgages negotisted, aggregsting $11,768 818 
6 im force, - * Sie 3 











(942 “ 6,358,162 

9,912 a =, - 

Interest aggregating - 

Total oan to investors - 8,766,151 

We have 3,014 patrons, to whom we can refer. 
We ao aot claim to do the largest, but 

the SAFEST business. 


Savings Department for Smali Amounts. 


Fall information furnished by 
J.B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO., 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
Rew York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 





Mon TGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 








Embalmer and Funeral Director. 


William P. Betts, 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 255 S. Fifth St., Phila. 
4—@ Bovies PRESERVED WITHOUT ICE. 





voi WM. HEACOCK; Rae~ 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 
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MILK, | LUKENS WEBSTER, | HENRY O. ELLIS, 


CREAM, 120 S. FIFTEENTH ST. HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 
AND | 112 N. TentH STREET, PHILADA 
|| __ Butter delivered twice a week to all ll pafts Residence, 404 N. $24 St. 
BUTTER | dealin oe Utsh the mast seliabae dairies O Orders EHIGH AND SC 
ALWAYS || b mail solicited and promptly filled L HUYLKILL COAL. 


ON HAND. VERY 








| LARD OF THE VERY BEST QUALITY BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
A SPECIALTY. AQUILA J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DEsIRABLE Forms of LirzE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PuRELY MuTUAL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONs and a SurpLus of over TWo AND A 
HALF MILLIONS. sar ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. ea 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice I Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and A: ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FO FOULEE. 


[NCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee, 


THE GIRARD or oe and Receives Deposit on Interest, 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. "ies Freent and Trenuer, HENRY TATNALL 


WM. P. HUSTON. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 


Real Estate Officer, NATHANTEL B. CRENSHAW, 
No. 2020 ae STREET. Solicitor, GzornGE TUCKER BISPHAM 


_ CARPETINGS. env wR CARPETINGS. 








WILTONS, . 
THE OHOICEST STYLES OF THE MAR- &. AXMINSTERS, 


KET ALWAYS HERE. 2» he % MOQUETTS, . $1.10 to 81.50 


E carry a full assortment of BIGE- ‘ ee we» BODY BRUSSELS, 90 cts. to $1.85 
W BROW and LOWELL BODY i” . eae 4 . «+ G60 to 85 cts. 
BRUSSELS, also Lowell Ingrains. a . . 40075 cts. 


These makes are well known to be ‘ Cocoa and Napier Mattings. Lino- 
5 _ De 
superior to all others. ae ' = leums and Oil Cloths. Lace Curtains 


A great variety of Smyrna Door- ; from 90 cents a pair upwards. Win- 
Mats from 50 cents to $1.00. Smyrna ar RE* dow Shades and Curtain Poles. 


Rugs from smallest to largest size, $1.00 up. We furnish a good spring roller shade, made 
————- 6 ft. by 3 ft., for 35 cts. each. 
The patrons and friends of THOS. C. LIPPIN- 


COTT, recently of 1307 MARKET STREET, will | THE BEE HIVE CARPET STORE, 


find him here and ready to give all who call his JAMES R. THOMPSON, 
best attention. 1220 Market Street, Phiad' a. 


'S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 


Ja‘ y 
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PENNHURST, TELEPHONE No. 118. 





MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 
JAMES HOOD. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


ANNO UNCEMENT 1888. Our Fall Stock of 
Ladies Fine Hand Sewed SHOES is unusually well selected, 
embracing all the desirable styles for fall and winter wear. Or- 
dered work a specialty. SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
915 SPRING GARDEN STREET. 














WAN TED—A COMPETENT YOUNG WOMAN 
to assist with sewing, the care of children, and light house- 
hold duties. Address Box 230., Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 


(CALIFORNIA ORANGE AND RAISIN LAND. 
7,400 acres of the finest land in Southern California. Just 

the place for a colony. Will sell as a whole or by sections. 

1,600 acres subdivided into 40-acre tracts, for sale to settlers, or 

would colonize the 9,000 acres. Address 

SIGNOR, FERRY & SELOVER, San Diego, Cal. 


O RENT—A FIRST-CLASS BOARDING 

house, all the modern improvements, yard, garden, fruit, etc. 
Within ten minutes walk of the R. R. Depot. 

Call on or address the owner in the house. L. A. Surrn M. D. 
Newtown, Buck Co., Pa. 


WAN TED—A NURSERY GOVERNESS IN 
Friends’ family at Atlantic City, N.J. Address Box 24, 
Moorestown, N. J. 


PRIENDS CALENDAR FOR 1889 IS NOW 
ready. The card is similar to that of previous years, but 
instead of a pad, the daily slips are in the form of a small, neat 
book, which can be taken off the card and replaced at pleasure, 
making it convenient for preservation and reference. With each 
day is given a quotation from Friends’ writings. Each calendar 
is sent in a box, rendering it less liable to be injured in the mails. 
Price, 50 cents each, or six for $2.00. Sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of price. 


* Old Westtown.” 


A delightful volume of reminiscence, narrative, and per- 
sonal and historical sketches of Westtown Boarding School, con- 
tributed, edited, and illustrated entirely by old scholars and 
teachers. It is of unrivaled interest to everyone who has ever 
been connected with the institution. 

Price, in cloth, $2.00. In half morocco, gilt top (an elegant 
binding, suitable for a gift), $8.00. Sent by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of price. 

(Money should be‘sent by postal-note, money order, or regis- 
tered letter, not by checks on local banks.) 

FERRIS BROS., PUBLISHERS, 
8. W. Cor. 6th and Arch 8ts., Phila. 











Wr TED.—_A FARMER AND WIFE. HE 
to take care of a milk-dairy, and of the milking and serv- 
ing customers, collecting and returning the money ; will be helped 
to milk. She to assist at milking and to take care of churns, 
buckets, etc. ; must come well endorsed for cleanliness, industry, 
and honesty. Friends preferred. Address Lock Box 2%, Norris- 
town, Pa., stating wages expected. House and garden goes with 
offer. Wanted on ist of Third month next. 


TEA AND COFFEE. 


charges pre aid in the follo : Pa., New Yor ew 
Jersey, ima, Va., W. Va., D. C., Ohio, ML, Wis., Ind. x I 
will refund the cost of registered letters when the goods are ship- 


WM. 8. INGRAM, 81 N. SECOND 8r., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 
| 1856.— 


‘'APPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
f@lly and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SaMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 





FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month lith, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLIS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Next school year begins Ninth month 10th, 1888. Courses of 
study arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to 


prepare for college. 
Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For further information address, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 


Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. a 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SquaRe, Pa, 
Terms, $150 to $225 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. Cary, Principal, address, during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 
THomas P. BarTRamM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. Brpp.g, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


WANTED—A PRACTICAL YOUNG WOMAN, 

about thirty, to train as a nurse for a private Sanitorium. 

Addres Dr. ELizapeTH H. ComLy HoweE.., 8404 Spring Garden 
St., Philadelphia. 


L & R. L. TYSON 22 8S. ELEVENTH ST. 

* Staple trimmings, knitting and embroidery silks and 
threads, best yarns and zephyrs, wool and cotton waddings. 
Materials for Friends’ caps. Caps made. Plain sewing and 
quilting done to order. 


[DBESSMAKING (BY A FRIEND) CLOTH 
suits, silk dresses, wrappers. Also plain dresses. From 


95.00 to $12.00. 605 North Twelfth Street. 
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IN THE SHADOW. 
As when the valleys all in shadows lie, 
And shadowy shapes of fear still haunt the night, 
Some mountain peak reflects the coming light 
And waiting lips break forth with joyful cry 
For gladness, that at last the day is nigh. 
So, when some soul that towers afar is bright 
The souls that sit in shadow at the sight 
Grow sudden glad, to know ’tis light on high ! 
And when these mountain-towering men can say 
“* We see, though it be hidden from your eyes,” 
We can believe in better things to be, 
So, though the shadows still obscure our way, 
We see the light reflected from the skies 
That crown thy brow “ O man of Galilee ! ’—Selected. 


From ‘‘ A Reasonable Faith.’’ 
FUNDAMENTAL RELIGION. ; 

“The humble, meek, merciful, just, pious, devout souls, 
are everywhere of one Religion, and when Death has taken 
off the mask they will know one another, though the di- 
verse liveries they wear here make them strangers.”— 
WILLIAM PENN. 

“Happily the bases of Religion are few and solid. 
They teach men to look up to Godas their Father, to Jesus 
as their Saviour, and to the Spirit of Him who sent His 
Son to save us, as the Source of Holiness and the Guide to 
Spiritual Truth. These are really the final and funda- 
mental articles of Christianity.”—BisHop Fraser. 

RE icon, in the only sense in which we here need 
to recognize the word, presupposes the existence of 
God. Not, however, necessarily any true and suffi- 
cient conception of him, for the fundamental principles 
of Religion are based upon the relations and disposition 
af God towards his creatures, and not upon any of their 
imperfect ideas of that relation. So that these prin- 
ciples apply in some sense and degree to all the vari- 
ous phases of religion that have ever obtained among 
men, to the darkest and most elementary, no less 
truly than to Christianity itself. Not only are they 
essentially the same in reference to Socrates and St. 
Paul, to St. Bernard and Luther, to Jeremy Taylor 
and George Fox, but also to the millions of mankind 
in all ages, who, though living under conditions of 
great moral and mental darkness, can never be sev- 
ered from this radical relationship to the Creator, 
nor from his fatherly care. It is doubtless true that 
“Tn even savage bosoms 

There are longings. yearnings, strivings 

For the good they comprehend not, 

That the feeble hands and helpless 

Groping blindly in the darkness, 

Touch God’s right hand in that darkness 

And are lifted up, and strengthened.” 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 22, 1888. 
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Because sceptics fail to find God, and idolaters 
misapprehend him, he does not cease to be their 
God, nor they his children. Human misconceptions 
cannot possibly make any difference in his relations 
to us, however much they may affect our attitude to- 
wards him. 

We hold, therefore, that no theory of Religion can 
possibly be satisfactory, which is not broad enough 
in its range, from extreme elementary simplicity to 
reasonable completeness, to comprehend all the real 
God-seeking and truth- and goodness-loving of all 
mankind—savage and civilized, learned and ignorant, 
child and man. 

Then the grandest fundamental truth with regard 
to Religion is evidently this: that it is something 
which God himself inspires and superintends, ac- 
cording to the needs, possibilities, and open-hearted- 
ness of each individual. Not the Bible, though its 
claim to this fundamental position is often insisted 
upon, but the Author and Revealer of all truth 
whether found in the Bible or elsewheré, is the sole 
primary source of all religious light and duty. 

We often hear false religions spoken of. It would 
be better to speak of the falsities with which so many 
of the religious beliefs of mankind, not excepting 
Christianity itself, are surrounded and obscured. No 
system which recognizes the existence of God and 
the moral responsibility of man is wholly false ; and 
it may be said that no human conception or repre- 
sentation of even Christianity tself, is likely to cover 
the whole range of Spiritual Truth. 

In the history of the human race, religious in- 
stincts and yearnings are facts almost universally 
traceable ; and equally general s the recognition in 
some form or other, of the working of an unseen Di- 
vine Intelligence that “ makes for Righteousness,” 
and whom it is a duty to serve and obey. We hope, 
therefore, that the day has passed when any one need 
hesitate to speak of a“ pious Heathen.” Thought- 
ful men everywhere are beginning to recognize that 
although Spiritual Light and Knowledge are of im- 
mense importance, Spiritual Life is the one thing 
needful. That everywhere and under all circum- 
stances, he that according to his light and opportu- 
nities “feareth God and worketh righteousness” is 
accepted with him. 

Tuerefore we put the desire for Righteousness or 
Holiness at the very head of the fundamental requi- 
sites of Religion. It is a hopeful sign of the times 
that no modern set of thinkers, religious or secular, 
Theist or Positivist, will have anything to do with 
any system that does not place real practical right- 
doing in the front of its theory. Perhaps we may say 
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that it is steadily coming to this, that the system 
which has the greatest power to develop the best hu- 
man conduct, will be rightly accepted as the truest 
system. To this test we are content to bring the 
claims of Christianity. 

But one great obstacle to the establishment of this 
claim comes from within the Christian Church itself, 
from those who practically rob the word “ Righteous- 
ness” of its reality, and reduce it to a theological fic- 
tion—an “imputedness”! No doubt expressions 
such as this are constantly used by worthy people, in 
a special and greatly modified sense. But such terms, 
in their plain and obvious meaning, would seem to 
imply that Righteousness consists in the hiding or 
covering up of sinfulness and wrong-doing by the 
Holiness of Christ—a being “ reckoned ” righteous 
“for Christ’s sake!” 

Surely this notion, in whatever specious or solemn 
garb it be clothed, is a fundamental mistake. Free 
forgiveness is one thing; the reckoning a man to be 
what he is not is quite another. 

We repeat, then, that Holiness—the earnest per- 
sistent endeavor after the fulfillment of God’s will in 
thought, word, and deed, made effectual by Divine 
help,—nothing imputed nor merely “ reckoned,”— 
but the real moral condition, is an essential charac- 
teristic of Religion. Nay, more, any religion that can 
produce this condition in any degree, is so far of God ; 
and Christianity we maintain to be the best and 
truest form of Religion, because it has {the greatest 
power to develop Holiness. 

But although it be admitted that Christianity has, 
broadly speaking, the soundest basis of reason, the 
best array of facts, and the grandest and happiest ex- 
perience of mankind on its side, this is not enough. 
We want to know what is the truest and best con- 
ception of Christianity. For a religious system, 
which in its original simplicity and purity, although 
still waiting its mature development and application, 
is true and life-giving, may easily receive a wrong 
bias, and instead of progressing steadily towards its 
ultimate perfection, may become so perverted and 
distorted as to lose much of its beauty and power for 
good. We believe that no little of the trouble and 
unsettlement in the religious world, at the present 
time, is due to the fact that our popular theological 
and ecclesiastical systems, are inherited from the 
comparative darkness of the middle ages, rather than 
from Apostolic times. They abound in subtle and 
highly elaborated details, many of which are based 
upon essentially false premises, and we shall practi- 
cally dispose of not a few of them, if we succeed in 
discrediting some of the fundamental errors from 
which they spring. For there are certain broad prin- 
ciples at the very root of Christianity which leave no 
logical standing for the narrowness and harshness of 
Calvinism, for the pettiness and unspirituality of Rit- 
ualism and Symbolism, for the assumptions of Priest- 
craft, or for the pretensions of a cold Intellectualism 
that never reaches the heart. 

As regards the right place of the intellect, and the 
importance of clear and reasonable views in relation 
to religious faith, Pope is, as usual, superficial and 
over-dogmatic in his well-known dictum :— 


“ For modes of Faith let graceless zealots fight, 

His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.” 
We may welcome the words as implying that no reli- 
gion is worth notice that does not develop conscien- 
tious and holy living, yet they have helped to popu- 
larize the grave error that intellectual Light on mat- 
ters of Faith is unimportant in procuring lives that 
are “in the right.” We can readily admit that the 
favor and blessing of God are bestowed upon right- 
ness of purpose and motive, rather than upon right- 
ness of knowledge. We can understand that his esti- 
mate of moral desert is based upon the condition of a 
man’s inmost affections rather than upon the degree 
of his inteilectual apprehension of abstract Truth, 
yet it is no mean deliverance to be freed from serious 
misconceptions of religion. It is the height not only 
of mental happiness and attainment, but of spiritual 
blessing and power, even to approach the Apostolic 
ambition, “ to be filled with the knowledge of God’s 
will in all wisdom and spiritual understanding.” 
Looking however at Truth in this latter, its most 
practical aspect, as spiritual enlightenmentand power, 
we may say that the seeking process is not exclu- 
sively nor even mainly intellectual work. It is not 
a struggle of dialectics, nor even a mere balancing of 
probabilities: it is something which has to be spir- 
itually discerned. There is a Chinese proverb which 
says that “ the light of Heaven cannot shine into an 
inverted bowl ;” so we may say that Spiritual Truth 
cannot effectually enter a closed, unloving, rebellious 
heart. But of the fundamentals of Religion it may 
be safely said, that they who humbly and sincerely 
seek shall find, although they will continue through- 
out this life to long for fuller assurance and a wider 
range of vision. It is the old teaching which mil- 
lions have proved to be sound, that if any man will 
do God’s will, as far as it is revealed to him, he will 
steadily advance in religious perception and spiritual 
attainment. 

We think that these also are fundamental truths: 
that life is meant to be educational; that the Great 
Master deals with us according to our capacities and 
circumstances, but that from all his scholars he looks 
for teachableness, obedience, and diligence. With 
these qualities in patient, persistent exercise, the true 
seekers after God will come to see him and hear his 
voice for themselves. They will sit at the feet of Je- 
sus and learn from him, not perhaps any special sys- 
tem of theology so much as a growing sense of God’s 
goodness and love, of the brotherhood of all God’s 
family, and of the duties involved in this relation- 
ship; a growing love of Holiness, and conformity to 
the Divine Will, and so, by a natural and healthy 
process of gradual attainment, they will be led into 
all needful Truth, and “the Truth shall make them 
free.” 

Tre constant aim of Christianity is to unite 
the sundered link between man and God, and to 
bring the finite and infinite into a conscious har- 
mony and felt oneness.— W. F. Evans. 





“THERE is no more certain indication of inward 
strength than the power of silence.” 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
HAPPINESS AND GLOOM. 
AN ALLEGORY. 


Happiness and Gloom once met by the Sunrise Gate 
of Nature’s Temple, and paused upon the threshold 
to converse. 

Happiness. Good-day, my friend! pray, art thou come to 

worship ? 

Gloom. The day to thee! to worship what or whom ? 
What fs’t to worship, and why should I so? 

Hap. To worship Him who made the heavens and earth, 
And thee and me, and all the hearts of men; 
Who made the crystal ether, clear and pure,. 
The joyful sunshine and the happy earth, 

The birds, the flowers, the trees, the grass, the dew, 
The mountains with their bold-cut granite rocks, 
Clothed in the delicate verdure of the spring, 
The valleys in whose bosoms nestle homes, 

The bubbling, leaping, dancing, glist’ning rills, 
The roaring, dashing, deaf ’ning cataracts, 

The peaceful, glassy, smoothly flowing rivers,— 
The great, life-giving, grandly solemn sea. 

Canst thou behold these things and worship‘not ? 
To worship is to love; and thou should’st love 
Because it is the natural, healthy state 

Of all created things to love their Source. 

I do not know the source whence I am come ; 
Then, pray, how can I love it? If I spring 

From heav’n I care not; it is naught to me 
What power created me, for I am sad. 

Hap. Artsad? Is’t possible thou canst be sad 
With all, this joy and beauty ’round about ?— 
Give me a day and life; I ask no more. 

Gl. What if the day be dark and full of storm, 

Or chilling with a wild and bitter blast ? 

Hap. It matters nothing, so it be a day. 

Gl. Canst thou be happy under sway of night, 

When this thou called beauty doth not show ? 

Hap. Why, yes! for if I cannot see the sun 
Yet still I know ’tis somewhere in the skies ; 
Some one can see it, and that makes me glad ; 
Somewhere it shines upon the grass and flowers; 
Some eyes behold its brightness, and are pleased. 

Gl. Canst thou be joyous under sorrow’s reign ? 

Hap. I know him not; no slave of his am I. 

Gl. Thou know’st not sorrow? Then thou art but dull. 
He is the friendly shadow of King Death. 

Ever he mourns and grieves for what is past, 
Or draweth tears from men for present woe. 

Hap. Sorrow, the friend and minister of Death ? 

Not so, indeed. For what is death but change, 

A change from life below to life above, 

From passing joys to permanent delight, 

From earthly pleasure to heav’nly ecstacy ? 
Why, death is but the Sunrise Temple-Gate 

To perfect joy,—the dwelling place of Him 

Who made and loved us and His children, men. 
Why then should death and sorrrow go together ? 
Say rather, death and patience, trust, repose. 
Once in the earth there walked a Son of man 
Who well acquainted was with life and death, 
With happiness and sorrow, faith and trust, 
Patience and vigilance and love and truth, 

With grief and joy, with hanger, thirst, and pain, 
With work unceasing for his loved ones’ good. 
But when death met him face to face, he said :— 





“ Now for a little while ye see me not; 
Again a little while, and ye shall see me. 


If then ye loved me, ye would be rejoiced, 
Because I go unto the Father!” That 


Sounds not as death and sorrow reign together. 

Gl. Suppose that pain unspeakable should gain 
Possession of thee, would’st be happy still? 

Hap. Methinks I could be happy even then. 

For what is pain? A messenger of good; 
Either it warns me I am doing wrong, 

Or else permits me to bear others’ woes, 

And free them, maybe, from its galling chains. 
It doth appear to me, much of thy joy 

Is but the joy of others. How is that? 

And how can others’ happiness please thee ? 

Hap. That know I not; I only know, it does. 

Gl. Then what if ’round about thee, night and day, 
But gloomy faces gathered,—human faces 
Joyless and sad, woful and sorrowful; 

Could’st thou be happy still, O Happiness ? 
Hap. Ah! now thou touchest on a tender spot; 
For in the joy of others is my life. 
And naught so nearly saddens me as that— 
To see a human face all woe-distraught ; 
To see a frowning, corrugated brow, 
A gloomy eye, a hard, unhappy mouth, 
Where heaven’s peace and joy should ever dwell, 
To lighten care and chase away despair. 
Yet even then, O Gloom! I should not pause 
To first consider how I might feel dull, 
But with my hope, my strength, my best endeavor, 
Put forth my soul to point these gloomy ones 
To heaven’s sunshine and to heaven’s joy ; 
And in that effort I should find my peace. 
Gl. And if they should respond not to thy wish, 
But persevere in their unhopefal mood ? 
Hap. Why, I should try again, and yet again ; 
And if I found they would not give me ear, 
But still persisted in their sullenness, 
I could but leave them to th’ Eternal One, 
Who in His all-wise love will find a way, 
Some way, sometime to lift them from despair, 
Into the light of His sweet countenance ;— 
And so I could be happy trusting Him. 
Then what if thou should’st be surrounded quite 
By sinful men who love their evil ways, 
And loving, cease not to pursue them still ; 
Could’st thou be happy still, O Happiness ? 

Hap. While useless grief is sin, ’tis all the same. 
If men sin-loving would not hear my voice 
I could at last but leave them to th’ Almighty. 
What means the word if not all-strong-for-good ? 
Ay! Every heart shall bow and knee shall bend, 
And every tongue at last confess Him Lord. 
That thought is happiness enough for me. 
Suppose thou hadst a loved and trusted friend, 
One whom thy heart held close in its embrace, 
From whom aseparation would seem death, 
And that for some unhappy circumstance 
Thou hadst been poisoned to him, or offended 
Against thy will his deeply loving soul? 
Suppose he met thee with averted eye 
Or e’en avoided thee quite altogether. 
Could’st thou be happy still, if he were cold ? 

Hap. Ah! Gloom. Again thoy touchest to the quick. 
Yet if I had offended wittingly 
I would seek ever to atone the wrong, 
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And find my joy in seeking; and again, 
If I had pained, or all unknowingly 
Had chilled the pulses of his loving heart, 
E’en should I call on heav’n to help me bear 
The ache his coldness would implant in me, 
And turn away from my own bitter pain 
To that Divine Love which doth never fail, 
And which must soon o’erwhelm me in its joy. 
“ Him wilt thou keep in perfect peace,” said one, 
“Whose mind is stayed on thee, because he trusteth— 
“ Because he trusteth in thee.” I should trust 
That even a friend estranged must love me still. 
And show it when again a season offered. 
O foolish Happiness, to trust so far ! 
Then yet suppose that not a single friend 
In all earth’s borders thou could’st call thine own :— 
That every face were cold to thy despair! 
Hap. That case, O Gloom! is quite impossible ; 
For happiness has always many friends, 
And must have, while the universe shall hold. 
I’m more perplexed with idle worshippers 
Who worship rather my external form— 
Not understanding that which lies within— 
Than I am tossed by fears of friendlessness. 
I, too, have votaries, who worship gloom, 
And make their sad religion dark and dull 
For my sake; but I do not care for them. 
Hap. ’Tis sad that anyone should worship gloom. 
Gl. Ah! now I’ve made thee truly sad at last! 
Hap. Ah! so? But I am glad to see thee smile! 
Gl. Thou hast subdued me. I must flee away! 
Hap. So gloom has fled, and I will enter in 
The Sunrise Gate to Nature’s temple fair 
And worship Him whose love is deepest joy, 
Whose truth is golden deeds and peace sublime! 
Where was the Gate? Within the temple grand 
Happiness had been standing all the time, 
And worshipping with all his heart and soul, 
Conversing only through the crystal walls 
With heavy gloom which could not enter there. 


“For the kingdom of heaven is not meat and 
drink, but righteousness and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Spirit.” “ 


PuysicaL science may almost be said to be the child 
of our century, so fast are its strides forward in our 
day,s0 many are the new branches which it is de- 
veloping, so wholly and entirely are some of these 
sciences the inventions of our age and the tools by 
which it pursues its astonishing career of discovery, 
so vast the empire of knowledge into the possession 
of which our modern world has entered. The face 
of the universe has practically changed for man. 
Geology has opened the secrets of the earth, and 
given man, for the first time, a knowledge of the 
globe on which he lives. Biology has given him now 
a knowledge of the inner world of organic life. So 
fast has biology moved that the great work of Her- 
bert Spencer, which a decade and a half ago summed 
our modern knowledge, is already antiquated. To 
read the story of science for the last fifty years is to 


1 From an address by Dr. R. Heber Newton, delivered Twelfth 
month 9, 1888, in New York City. 
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read a tale stranger far than the wildest fairy tales 
which the fancy of man has ever written. Forces 
which would have dwarfed the genii of romance and 
made Aladdin’s lampa childish toy are our familiars, 
The law of evolution stands over all life, the process 
of human growth, as well as the process of nature’s 
growth. Before this revolution in knowledge and 
thought, the old intellectual systems are breaking up 
on every hand. A new universe, with a new man 
confronting it, forces upon us a new thought of God, 
of human destiny. 

Christianity seems on the surface to be losing its 
moral gtip. This is natural, if true. Becloud the in- 
tellectual vision, and the spiritual enthusiasm must 
flag. To read the pages of the early church fathers 
is to feel the working of a new enthusiasm, in which 
we read the secret of the magical triumphs of primi- 
tive Christianity. That little infant church changed 
the customs and manners of venerable civilizations, 
softening, sweetening, harmonizing the barbaric pas- 
sions which then prevailed. How sadly different 
runs the story of the Church to-day as she confronts 
our mighty civilization, pagan again as of old, and so 
far from succeeding in changing the customs and man- 
ners of this selfish world, accepts, as unavoidable, 
pagan codes and heathen practices. For some reason 
or other the fact is that which every student of our 
civilization knows, that organized Christianity to- 
day, the church, is not recognized as the leader in so- 
cial progress which it once was, and that the aspiring 
souls of men are turning away from it in’sadness and 
despair to seek a new religious enthusiasm from some 
other master than the carpenter’s Son of Nazareth. 

Does this betoken the end of religion? On the 
contrary, turn where one will, he finds to-day in the 
deepest-thinking and most earnest aspiration of the 
age a pathetic expression of the consciousness that 
what is needed is a fresh religious inspiration. 
Where is this religion to come from? It is not to be 
made by the patchwork of eclecticism. The world 
to-day does not want a mosaic of religion, but that 
truest work of art which is wrought by life. Nor is it 
something to be made to order. There is no factory 
for religion out of which a new system can be turned 
to meet the demand of the spiritual market. August 
Compte tried his mighty hand at making a brand-new 
religion, but it has not taken the world long to tire of 
that manufactured by him. The new religion that is 
needed does not wait to be discovered by any daring 
explorer. No dark continent holds it, no island se- 
cretes it away from the pathway of commerce, no 
mountain valley shuts it off from the track of trade, 
no secret order locks up within its bosom this secret 
of the ages. 

In the deepest sense of the word there can be no 
new religion. The law of evolution determines the 
matter for us. The religion of to-day is a growth 
from the religion of yesterday, and the religion of to- 
morrow will be a growth from that of to-day. We 
have the rich results of spiritual aspirations of an- 
tiquity embodied in essential Christianity. What is 
needed now is a fresh growth from the old stock. 
The pagan renaissance of to-day is a movement against 
the tides of progress. Centuries ago it was settled in 
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the conflict of the church with paganism that Chris- 
tianity was fitted tosurvive. The traditional popular 
theology of Protestantism, embodied in the confes- 
sions and creeds which date from the Reformation, 
constitute an outer body of dead or semi-dead mat- 
ter,askin,ashell. It is the effort to get rid of this 
which causes the commotion in the organism to-day. 
If the effort is successful, the church will find herself 
free to grow a new outer body of popular theology, 
within which to conserve her more essential and vital 
faiths. A few years and this whole body of popular 
theology will probably have been dropped and left 
behind. 

But what of the inner and more essential faiths of 
the church? These creeds are elastic, fluent, mystic, 
and when read in their true historical meaning pre- 
sent us with a form of faith which we are far from 
having yetoutgrown. The thought of God therein 
shrined is that of the indwelling Deity, the life and 
soul of all that lives, the fount of all force, the spring 
of all energy, the intelligence back of law, the will 
behind force, the heart which throbs in the thrills of 
human affections. Christianity adds to the essential 
faith in Jesus Christ as the Master of Life; is there 
any new knowledge which is rendering this Jesus ob- 
solete, any fresh thought which is making His appeal 
to the spirit antiquated, any higher life which is en- 
abling the greatest of us to look down upon Him in- 
stead of looking up to Him as our fathers looked, 
with loyal, reverent love! The substance of the 
teachings of Jesus is embodied in the Sermon on the 
Mount. Is that so well lived that we need to ask for 
a higher code of conduct? It did not look so yester- 
day afternoon in Hempstead Plains, when a posse of 
policemen were on hand to keep cultured men and 
fair women from the humane sport of coursing rab- 
bits! 

On every hand, throughout our Protestant Chris- 
tianity, one may see the signs of the coming forth of 
a new theology, and though the iron bolts be drawn 
against it, it will creep in through the back windows. 
Let faith then once more rise strong and free, think- 
ing itself into harmony with the knowledge of our 
age, and a fresh energy will stream forth from the old 
faiths, inspiring individual lives, enkindling social 
enthusiasm, setting free the power in which man 
shall loom above the horizon of the earth. Many are 
the signs which to-day prophesy the coming of a new 
world soul. But we need not take much time specu- 
lating concerning this possibility of the future. You 
and I can find the needed new religion, if we will, in 
the old faith of the church, freed from the dead body 
in which it has been so long imprisoned. Let us be- 
lieve in God and see that we walk as sons of the Most 
High. Let us believe in immortality, and see that 
we walk soberly, righteously, and godly. Let us be- 
lieve in the Master of Life, and with all our hearts 
follow Him. In these endeavors we shall probably 
have quite enough for over three score years and ten 
on earth. 


“Remember then,O my soul! the quietude of 
those in whom Christ governs, and in all thy pro- 
ceedings feel after it.”—John Woolman. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
“ ETERNAL VIGILANCE IS THE PRICE OF 
LIBERTY.” 


Reauiztne the full force of this statement, and feel- 
ing that there is great need for the guardians of that 
priceless boon to mankind, “ liberty of conscience,” 
to be on the alert, we desire in as few words as possi- 
ble to call the attention of Friends to a threatened 
danger. 

A bill to regulate the strict observance of the first 
day of the week as the Sabbath-day, has been intro- 
duced into the United States Senate,by Senator Blair, 
and an effort is also being made to make it compul- 
sory to teach “the principles of the Christian reli- 
gion” in the public schools. This is to be accom- 
plished by an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States the object being to make our nation 
“a Christian nation” by a union of the church and 
state. 

A petition, signed by a million and a half of names, 
urging the passage of the bill, has also been pre- 
sented, and we are informed that the friends of this 
legislation are exceedingly active in its behalf. It is 
warmly advocated by men and women of high posi- 
tion and great influence, who, undoubtedly, have the 
welfare of the human race at heart, but as is so often 
the case, their zeal has outrun their judgment, and 
one might almost say, their Christianity ; for where 
the spirit of intoleration is, there the spirit of Christ 
cannot dwell, neither is it with those who arrogate 
to themselves infallibility. 

There are several religious sects who honestly be- 
lieve (and who would uphold their belief with their 
lives), that it is required of them to observe the sev- 
enth day as the Sabbath-day. Now, shall these 
Christians, professing the name of Christ, obey the 
mandates of self-righteous men who presume to say : 
“This day shalt thou keep,” or shall they obey the 
“ voice” within their own souls? 

The advocates of this bill say, “ obey this law 
which we have made,” and think by this means to 
build up a Christian nation. 

Will any forced observance of moral law be ac- 
cepted of God, or accounted unto the doer for right- 
eousness? The Temple was built of free-will offer- 
ings only. Can we raise upa nation of Christians by 
simply compelling an outward semblance of religion ? 

We might say, there is nothing to prevent any one 
from keeping the Seventh-day if they want to do so, 
but we must remember that their pecuniary circum- 
stances may not be such as to permit them to observe 
both days as days of rest. 

Again, one might suppose that the clause, “ to the 
disturbance of others,” so limited the operation of 
the law as to render it less harmful; but when we 
remember the bitter persecution of Friends for acts 
in themselves quiet and peaceable, we cannot doubt 
that very many religious fanatics will be very easily 
disturbed by any observance of the day not strictly 
in accord with their views. 

In regard to the other point, it would at first seem 
as though we could all unite on a willingness to have 
the principles of the Christian religion taught in the 
public schools. But who is to decide precisely what 
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constitutes the essentials of the Christian religion or 
its principles? 

The highest civil tribunal is the Supreme Court. 
Can that body decide the question so as to satisfy the 
Catholic and the Protestant, or even the various sects 
among the latter? An attempt to unite the church 
and state has always proved disastrous. Turn back 
the pages of history and we shall find that the bloodi- 
est wars that have stained our annals, were waged in 
support of religious belief. Recall what the early 
Friends suffered, comparatively a short time ago, in 
order to maintain “liberty of conscience.” 

The spirit of Intolerance is only sleeping. Would 
we, as Friends, be satisfied to have any body of men 
decide what our children should be taught as “ the 
Christian religion?” Many of the warmest advo- 
cates of these measures utter the most severe denun- 
ciations of all religions not in harmony with their 
own, showing a spirit that would crucify the Christ 
within their brother’s soul, while professing to follow 
His voice speaking in their own. “ Woe unto you, 
hypocrites!” 

It was through the influence of a Friend that 
liberty of conscience was secured by the Constitu- 
tion, and they have always stood foremost in the 
fight when it has been assailed, and we take this 
means of calling every one to the duty of the hour, 
reminding one and all that “ Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty.” 

While using every effort to prevent the taking of 
this step in the wrong direction, we would not be 
understood as denouncing, personally, the author of 
the measure or the signers of the petitions or their 
motives; but even great and good men make very 
grave mistakes, and it is the duty of each one of us 
to guard with exceeding care this priceless gift of 
God unto the children of men, both from the attack 
of enemies and the harmful abuse of over-zealous 
friends. 

No one could be more desirous than we to see the 
day when Christ shall rule the world, but this pro- 
posed step is a retrograde movement, and when one 
of its supporters would say, “The government has 
the right to command the consciences of men,” it is 
full time to call a halt. 

This is the first step. The second would be to se- 
cure the erasure of the word principles; and the 
next, the insertion of the name of that religion 
holding the balance of power. 

Ah, Friends, it would be impossible to fully com- 
prehend the danger until we are caught within its 
toils. 

May our Father in Heaven guide and protect us. 


F. M. R. 
Richmond, Indiana. 


Tue harvest of grains and fruits is not more regu- 
lar or abundant than the yield of human affections, 
sympathies, fellowships ; but here also there are dif- 
ferences of seasonsand of soils. We must improve 
our spiritual husbandry. We must enrich the 
ground from which good qualities spring. We must 
expose our inmost life to the quickening sun.—C. @G. 
Ames. 


For Friends intelligencer and Journal, 


THE CHARACTER OF SAMSON. 


To understand correctly the character of a man or 
woman it is necessary to study it in connection with 
the age in which he or she lives. So to understand 
that of Samson it is necessary to study the condition 
of the people with whom he dwelt. Before his birth 
we are told, “The children of Israel did evil again 
in the sight of the Lord; and the Lord delivered 
them into the hands of the Philistines forty years.” 
After he reached manhood he wished to take a wife 
from among the Philistines, which grieved his pa- 
rents, but again we are told they “ knew not that it 
was of the Lord that he sought an occasion against 
the Philistines.” Doing this does not lower his 
character. Jesus left his parents at one time in child- 
hood when they “sought him sorrowing.” Fox 
grieved his parents in early life by his manner of 
worship, and because he did not worship with the 
priests. That Samson was a mighty man is indeed 
true, and from the Scripture record it appears his 
whole trust was in the Lord. When he met the lion 
“The Spirit of the Lord came mightily upon him” 
so that “he rent the lion as he would have a kid.” 
When he had propounded the riddle, after telling his 
wife who told the Philistines so that they were able 
to declare it to Samson, before he avenged himself 
“the Spirit of the Lord came upon him.” His wife 
was foolish for disclosing her husband’s secrets. Her 
father wronged him by giving his wife to his com- 
panion and then the Philistines wronged him again 
by burning her and her father. He avenged himself 
for these, and in reply to the men of Judah who 
came to bind him he said, “As they did unto me, so 
have I done unto them.” This was their law, “an 
eye for an eye,” etc. At that time there had been no 
prophet to declare, “ Vengeance is mine, I will repay.” 

In nearly every instance that Samson slew the 
Philistines, we are told that the Spirit of the Lord 
came upon him. Even at the last his prayer to God 
was, “remember me, I pray thee, and strengthen me, 
I pray thee, only this once, O God,” and died a mar- 
tyr. This ending to such a life is most touching. His 
prayer is so sweet—to remember him “only this once.” 
He believed that God was using him all through his 
life as an instrument of gigantic strength against the 
Philistines, and in his last hour his trust did not 
waver. It was God who had helped him to slay the 
lion, who had helped him to kill a thousand men 
with the jaw-bone of an ass, who gave him water to 
drink when he could find none, who had helped him 
to break the withes and cords with which the Philis- 
tines bound him, and now at the last no one but God 
could avenge him for his two eyes. What man ever 
put more trust in God? He was truly a leader of his 
people of that time, and we are told “he judged 
Israel twenty years.” His life was a complete suc- 
cess. The Lord raised him up to do the things he 
accomplished. Israel had sinned, and were in the 
hands of the Philistines, and God wished to show 
them in their low condition that he was with them. 
Samson was the very instrument for that work. 

Ww. 
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RUTH AND NAOMI. 


Our Scripture Lesson for this week is based upon 
that beautiful idyl found in the Book of Ruth. The 
story relates to the turbulent times when the Judges 
ruled Israel, which, if we would understand aright, 
these strongly contrasting, though not conflicting 
representations, should be allowed to supplement 
one another. 

In the narrative of the Book of Ruth are pictured 
scenes of peaceful occupation and unaffected piety, 
showing that while there was much to be reprobated, 
there was also much to remind us of what we are 
apt to forget in reading such pages, that no times are 
so wild but that in them are quiet corners, green 
oases; all the greener for their surroundings, where 
life slides on in peaceful isolation from the tumult. 
Men and women love and work and weep and laugh, 
the gossips of Bethlehem talk over Naomi’s return, 
Boaz stands among his corn, and no sounds of war 
disturb them; the blackest times were not so dismal 
in reality as they look in history. There are clefts 
in the grim rock, and flowers blowing, sheltered in the 
clefts. The peaceful pictures of this little book, mul- 
tiplied many thousand times, have to be set asa 
background to the lurid pictures of the Book of 
Judges. 


Ruth’s passionate burst of tenderness is immor- 
tal. It has put into fitting words for all generations 
the deepest thougbts of loving hearts, and comes to 
us over all the centuries between as warm and living 
as when it welled up from that gentle, heroic soul. 
The two strongest emotions of our nature are 
blended in it, and each gives a portion of its fervor 
—love and religion. So closely are they interwoven 
that it is difficult to allot to each its share in the 
united stream. 


Rath’s great words may suggest the surrender 
which is the natural language of true love. Her 
story comes in among all these records of bloodshed 
and hate, like a bit of calm blue sky among piles of 
ragged thunder-clouds. Even in these wild times 
there was still a quiet corner where love could 
spread his wings. The question has often been asked 
what the purpose of the Book of Ruth is, and various 
answers have been given. The genealogical table at 
the end, showing David’s descent from her, the ex- 
ample which it supplies of the reception of a Gentile 
into Israel, and other reasons for its presence in 
Scripture, have been alleged, and, no doubt, cor- 
rectly. But the Bible is a very human book, and 
surely it would be no unworthy object to enshrine in 
its pages a picture of the noble working of that human 
love which makes so much of human life. The hal- 
lowing of the family is a distinct purpose of the Old 
Testament, and the beautiful example which this 
narrative gives of the elevating influence of domestic 
affection entitles it to a place therein. Human 
love should be the parent of all self-sacrificing 
as of all heroic virtues; and in our homes we 
do not live in love, as we ought, unless it leads us to 
the daily exercise of self-suppression and surrender, 
which is not felt to be loss, but the natural expres- 
sion of our love, which it would be a crime against 


it, and a pain to ourselves, to withhold. If Ruth’s 
temper lived in our families, they would be true 
“houses of God” and “gates of heaven.” —Selected 
from S. S. Times. 


THE SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR 1889. 
Tues lessons for the first part of the year 1889, will 
be upon the record of the life of Jesus, as found in 
the Gospel of Mark, which deals only with the three 
years of his active ministry among the people of his 
nation. 

Nothing of either his genealogy or his childhood 
occupies the mind of this histurian, whose object in 
writing his gospel was clearly to establish the claim 
of Jesus to be the Messiah,—the Saviour so long hoped 
for and desired, as resting upon his faithfulness to 
the Divine life in himself, which made him the light 
of the world. 

What that life enabled him to do, the influence it 
gave him in the work that he was called to under- 
take and carry forward, is forcibly set forth, and in 
such concise language, that one could readily believe 
this gospel was written for our own time. We realize 
that he who writes, has himself felt the power of 
that Divine life and through it has been lifted into 
the realm of spiritual reality, rather than satisfied to 
rest in the contemplation of those outward manifest- 
ations of power and authority which to the majority 
of those who heard him gladly were the main evi- 
dences of his Messiah-ship. 


BANANA FIBRE. 

Amone the valuable products of the soil now largely 
suffered to go to waste, according to the United 
States Consul of San Salvador, is the fibre of the ba- 
nana. This fibre, which may be divided into threads 
of silken fineness, extends the length of the body of 
the tree, which grows without a branch from ten to 
fifteen feet high, and has a circumference at the base 
of two and a half to three feet. In Central America, 
the fibre, with no preparation except drying, is used 
for shoe-strings, lariats, and cords for all purposes. 
In its twelve months of existence, the banana tree 
bears only one bunch of fruit, but from two to four 
or ten trees spring from the roots of the one that has 
fallen. At home, the bunch of bananas is worth fif- 
teen cents, and the dead tree nothing, though, if the 
supply were not inexhaustible, the latter would be 
worth ten times the value of the fruit to a cordage 
factory, paper mill, or coffee-sack maker. The ba- 
nana leaf, with stems of the toughest and finest 
threads, is from two and a half to three feet wide 
and ten to fifteen feet long, and serves the native 
women of San Salvador as an umbrella in the rainy 
season, a carpet on which to sit, and a bed on which 
to rest.— Exchange. 


Every temptation that is resisted, every noble as- 
piration that is encouraged, every sinful thought 
that is repressed, every bitter word that is withheld, 
adds its little item to the impetus of that great move- 
ment which is bearing humanity onward toward a 
richer life and higher character.— Fiske. 
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THE PRESERVATION OF OLD RECORDS. 


THERE is a growing sense among us of the value of 
the records that bear upon the history of the Soci- 
ety in its first establishment in this country. We 
are beginning to realize, that if we would under- 
stand the fullness of the power that enabled those 
early standard-bearers to trust themselves to the 
mercy of the waves in a long, tedious journey across 
the ocean, and the more cruel savages with whom 
they came to share the discomforts and privations of 
the new continent, we must find it in the written 
evidences of their faithfulness to Him who had 
called them, and to one another in their endeavors 
to maintain that watchful care over each other, that 
the holy profession they made so earnestly en- 
joined. In the same sense that we regard the He- 
brew records as the sacred Scriptures of that people 
from their rise to the dismemberment and disper- 
sion of the nation, we should treasure up as sacred 
the records that have been made of the Divine deal- 
ings, leadings and revealings to our forefathers as 
recorded in the testimonies preserved by them, 
through all the vicissitudes of their first coming 
forth as a distinctive religious body, and continue as 
one generation succeeds another, each leaving to the 
one that follows the testimonies of that which 
was vital and cherished as the word of the Lord to 
his people then on the stage of action. 

It is only as we can put ourselves back through 
this means, and see with their eyes and hear with 
their ears, that we can do full justice to very much 
which was exceeding precious in the past, but which 
in the progress of the ages has not indeed ceased to 
be of value, but has become the covering only of the 
germ of truth, that, but for the shelter and protection 
it afforded, might have lost its vitality and ceased to 
grow. The constant unfoldings would not be pro- 
perly appreciated if all that has preceded were blot- 
ted out. Wecan think of no sadder fate for man- 
kind than what would follow the closing of the book 
of human experience, and leaving the race to work 
out its brief span of life with no helpful word from 
the past,—no helpful word and hopeful aspirations 
for the future. 

Let us cherish these time-worn pages of our relig- 
ious history ; many of them are yet to be found in 
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garrets and among the debris of old homesteads, 
that have descended to those whose affiliations are 
no longer with us; some of these doubtless have 
passed entirely out of the possession of Friends. Be 
this as it may, the monthly meetings have a duty in 
this matter that they will do well to consider and, as 
way opens, gather up such records as are yet un- 
cared for, that all the links in the chain of history of 
the Society of Friends on this continent may be 
brought together. Through the Representative 
committees of the several yearly meetings consider- 
able attention has been given to this subject, but 


there is yet much to be done before the work is well 
accomplished. 





SECRET SOCIETIES. 


Amone those things which the principles held by 
Friends disapprove, and which therefore they feel 
they should discourage and “testify against,” are 
secret societies. In this, as in some other cases, no 
doubt many persons regard them as unreasonable,— 
unnecessarily strict and narrow. But a consideration 
of the subject with any degree of care will very soon 
convince a candid person that the testimony is not 
ill founded. What is the reason for men (or women) 
banding themselves together in secret? Obviously, 
it must be @ reason as against their fellow men and 
women. The object of secrecy must be to create a 
bond of union among those who adopt it which does 
not exist among those not admitted to this secret un- 
derstanding. It is therefore a body whose interests 
are made different from those of society in general, 
and thus directly opposed to the Christian spirit. 

In some remarks upon the “ Greek letter ” secret 
societies amongst students in college, Dr. McCosh, the 
late’ President of Princeton University, says that 
while some of these had apparently no harmful pur- 
pose, he soon found that practically they were exclu- 
sive, proscriptive, and in a certain degree lawless. 
When there were honors to be conferred upon de- 
serving students, these societies sought by their secret 
influence to get them for their own members, and 
when there were students under discipline, they up- 
held them against the faculty. No doubt this is true, 
and while it is but a minor instance, it gives a clue to 
the whole matter. What takes place in the boys’ 
secret societies is liable to occur in a greater degree 
in any organization whose members are pledged to 
secrecy. 

If it should be argued that beneficial organiza- 
tions, societies for the relief of their needy or af- 
flicted members, are desirable, yet it cannot be said 
that this object depends upon a secret bond of mem- 
bership and action. Such work may be carried on, 
and ought to be just as well carried on, in organiza- 
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tions making nothing more than a proper privacy in 
regard to it. If it should be insisted that such socie- 
ties are not so attractive to the light-minded because 
of the absence of secrecy, this is an argument which 
discloses at once the weakness of their foundation. 
Where the fundamental plan of anything is adjusted 
to the prejudices, the follies, or the weaknesses of 
human nature, it must have radical defects. Baits 
and enticements, lures and temptations, which as- 
sail the character of men are all alike dangerous, 
and wherever it is endeavored to draw them on by 
such means there is good reason for the consistent 
Christian to take another path. Even such attrac- 
tions as are not distinctly immoral, but simply mer- 
etricious and empty, can have no call upon him. 








MARRIAGES. 


ATKINSON—-KRUSEN.—At their home, Wrightstown, 
Bucks county, Pa., Twelfth month 13th, 1888, under the 
care of Wrightstown Monthly Meeting, Edward Atkinson 
and Clara A. Krusen. 

CLEAVER—GRIFFITH.—In Chicago, Illinois, Tenth 
month 17th, 1888, Edward H. Cleaver, son of Hannah and 
the late David Cleaver, of Montgomery county, and Minnie 
E. Griffith, of Chicago. 

SWAYNE—JEFFERIS.—Twelfth month 12th, 1888, by 
Friends’ ceremony, Henry D. Swayne, of Philada., and 
Mary R. Jefferis, of Romansville, Chester county, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


ANTRIM.--On Twelfth month 14th, 1888, Hannah A. 
Antrim, daughter of the late Pindar and Marian B. An- 
trim, in her 82d year ; a member of Spruce Street Monthly 
Meeting. 

BALLENGER.—In New York, Twelfth month 5th, in 
the 89th year of her age, Eliza P. Ballenger, widow of Ed- 
ward Ballenger; an interested and life-long member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of New York. A great 
lover of Friends, and the principles they profess, and a 
diligent attender of her meetings, as long as her health 
permitted; and after she was deprived of this privilege 
she maintained her interest by constant reading of the cur- 
rent news and movements of Friends as presented through 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL and many Friends’ 
books. J.C. 

BLACK.—On Fourth-day, Twelfth month 12th, 1888, 
Thomas Newbold Black, of near Mansfield Square, N. J., in 
his 68th year. 

COMLY.—In Philadelphia, Twelfth month 8th, 1888, 
Mary Ann, widow of John Comly, formerly of Upper Dub- 
lin, Montgomery county, Pa., in her 77th year. 

GILLINGHAM.—In Stockton, Cal., on the evening of 
Twelfth month 9th, 1888, Charles Augustus Gillingham, son 
of the late Mahlon Gillingham, of Philadelphia. 

GORDON—Twelfth month 13th, 1888, John Gordon, in 
his 48th year. Interment in Fair Hill, Philadelphia. 

GREENE.—At Union Springs, Cayuga county, N. Y., 
Twelfth month 5th, 1888, Hannah C. Greene, wife of Wil- 
liam Greene, in the 92d year of her age; a member of 
Scipio Monthly Meeting. 

HARTLEY.—At her residence, 1803 West Baltimore 
street, in the city of Baltimore, Twelfth month 11th, 1888, 
Martha P. Hartley, widow of Elias P. Hartley, in the 65th 
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year of her age; a member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. Interment in Friends’ burying ground, Elli- 
cott City. Deceased was daughter of Abraham and Eva- 
lina Paxson, of Bucks county, Pa. 

HUNT.—In Camden, N. J., Twelfth month 13th, 1888, 
E. Price, son of Benjamin and Esther J. Hunt, in his 54th 
year. 

KOON.—At Union Springs, Cayuga county, N. Y., Ninth 
month 30th, 1888, Sarah A Koon, wife of Cornelius Koon, 
aged 82 years; a member of Scipio Monthly Meeting. 

MARSHALL.—On the morning of Twelfth month 16th, 
1888, Caleb Marshall, in his 83d year; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

MERRICT.—In New York, at his late residence, on 
Fifth-day, 12th month 6th, 1888, of paralysis, Edward Mer- 
ritt,in his 72d year; an elder and member of Oswego 
Monthly Meeting. He was a zealous Friend, and earnest 
in all good works. Temperance and all moral reforms he 
advocated with his whole heart. He was especially earn- 
est in the dissemination of Friends’ literature, and for 
many years he worked faithfully in the distribution of the 
paper he most loved—the FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER—seek- 
ing to have it reach distant Friends. Let us trust that the 
works of the faithful have received their reward. 

Twelfth month 12, 1888. A. A. M. 

REEVE.—At Camden, N. J., Twelfth month15th, 1888, 
Sarah Wyatt, widow of Emmor Reeve, in her 62d year. In- 
terment at Salem, N. J., from residence of her brother, R. 
M. Acton. ‘ 

SEAL.—On Twelfth month 12th, 1888, Hannah W., wife 
of Thomas G. Seal, of Mill Creek, Del.; a member of New 
Garden Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

WING.—At Quaker Hill, Dutchess county, N. Y., the 
27th of Eleventh month, 1888, David I. Wing, aged 77 
years, 8 months, and 5 days. 

He was a life-long member and steady attender of Ob- 
long Meeting until it discontinued, a few years since. His 
illness of about six weeks was borne with Christian forti- 
tude and patience. Of a most kindly nature, he was 
greatly beloved in the domestic circle, and also by neigh- 
bors and friends, to whom he was attached by a long life of 
pleasant intercourse and hospitable association. 








RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR DEAF MUTES. 


Tue first House for Worship in America exclusively 
for Deaf Mutes was opened with appropriate services 
on the 8th instant. The sermon was delivered orally 
and translated into the sign language by another 
minister who is familiar with and accustomed to its 
use, The text was from Isaiah 56: 6-7 ; “Also, the 
strangers that join themselves to Jehovah to minister 
unto him, and to love the name of Jehovah, even 
these will I bring to my holy mountain, and make 
them joyful in my house of prayer.” The speaker 
dwelt upon the fact that even after the coming of 
the time of which the Apostle declared, “ There is 
neither Jew uor Greek bat Christ is all and 
in all,” there seemed to be one class of aliens or 
strangers who could not “join themselves unto Je- 
hovah to minister unto him.” For those who were 
deaf and dumb before any instruction could be given 
them, there seemed no hope of spiritual things, and 
for the reason that knowledge of things divine could 
not be imparted to them in the very nature of the 
case. Now this is all changed, and the Divine word 
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standeth sure. “ My house shall be called the house 
of prayer for all nations.” 

The first public service for Deaf Mutes in Phila- 
delphia, was held at St. Stephen’s, Dr. Lucachet being 
the rector,in Third month, 1859. About fifty were 
present. Since then much time and thought has 
been given to the subject, of which the present edi- 
fice is the consummation. 

The first contribution was twenty-five cents, 
made bya pupil of the Pennsylvania Institute for 
the Deaf and Dumb in 1878. Under the will of Cath- 
arine Bohlen the fund received five thousand dol- 
lars. C. A. K. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
WHITE WATER QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Tus quarterly meeting was held at Rush Creek 
meeting-house, Lincolnville, Indiana, Twelfth mo. 
Ist. It was the first meeting at this place. 

In 1887 it was held at Maple Grove, and it is the 
intention that the Twelfth month quarter shall 
hereafter alternate between these two points. The 
most convenient railroad station is Wabash, where 
we were met by hospitable friends who took us in 
carriages to their homes in Lincolnville and vicinity, 
a distance of about eight or ten miles. 

The meeting-house is new, and is very pleasant, 
and furnished with exceedingly comfortable seats. 
There were about thirty persons present from other 
monthly meetings. There being no partition, the 
business was conducted by the clerk of the men’s 
meeting and the clerk of the women’s meeting tak- 
ing up and minuting, alternately, the subjects as they 
claimed the attention of each body, which proved tu 
be a very satisfactory arrangement. At four o'clock 
the members of the Philanthropic Committee who 
were present held a session which they earnestly in- 
vited all Friends to attend. A large gathering as- 
sembled, and after appointing a committee to draft a 
memorial to the Legislature on the subject of selling, 
giving or furnishing of tobacco to minors, and the 
disposal of several other matters that claimed atten- 
tion, the subject of the Blair Sunday bill and the 
proposed amendment to the constitution was warmly 
discussed, and it was decided that we as a Society, 
as well as individually, ought to do all in our power 
to oppose all legislation tending to cartail “ liberty 
of conscience,” or towards religious intolerance. 
A committée was appointed to have a further care 
of the subject looking towards the presentation of a 
memorial from our Yearly Meeting, if after further 
consideration such a course was deemed necessary. 

At 6 o'clock, the hour appointed for the First-day 
School Quarterly Association, a few minutes were al- 
lowed for recess, after which we were favored with a 
very interesting and instructive intellectual feast. A 
number of the articles were original, and evinced 
deep thought and careful preparation. The exercises 
throughout were rendered with marked ability. 

The next morning, the First-day School assembled 
at the usual hour. There was a large attendance, 
many of them being young people, and the earnest 
look on their faces was an inspiration. 

Meeting hour found the house again filled beyond 


its seating capacity, and although many stood 
throughout the entire time, the interest was unflag- 
ging. After vocal supplication, several Friends were 
favored to hand forth messages of Gospel love. 

The record would seem incomplete without some 
reference to the very pleasant social gatherings at 
the hospitable homes, and when we were driven to 
the station on Second-day morning and bade fare- 
well to our kind friends, it was the unanimous feel- 
ing that “ it was good to have been there.” 

A FRIEND. 


VILLAGE MATRONS AMONG THE 
INDIANS. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

In looking over several of the reports of the Indian 
Committees of our late yearly meetings I was struck 
with the almost uniform expression of regret at the 
inability to have a village matron appointed and sus- 
tained for the purpose of teaching the women the 
arts of housekeeping and other domestic duties on 
the various reservations, and more particularly the 
Santee reserve. Now, with all due deference to my 
friends, I feel that I must express my dissent from 
them in this matter, and especially as regards the 
Santees, for these have been under the care «7 the 
Government as well as the Episcopal and Congrega- 
tional missions, particularly the latter, for mo: e than 
a generation past, and their work of instruction in 
school, as well as bome duties, has been thorough 
so far as regards the young. To these alone can we 
look for much advancement, as it is well known that 
grown persons are hard to change in their habits of 
life, and to be thoroughly effectual this ought to be 
done by their own people and not by the whites, 
For this reason the influence of the children, when 
properly instructed, upon their parents will be more 
efficacious than that of any persons whom we might 
send among them. I therefore look upon such an 
expenditure as this would involve as injudicious, and 
in this opinion I find some at least of those who 
have had experience among the Indians to fully 
coincide. G. &. F. 


THE COLORED PEOPLE OF THE SOUTH. 
Dovustiess, many Friends have been greatly inter- 
ested in reading the paper on “ The Education of the 
Colored People of the South,” in the Eleventh 
month’s Friend, and I am glad it has thus been 
brought before its readers. It has been my privilege 
to spend two winters among these people, principally 
in Virginia and North Carolina, and only those who 
are intimately acquainted with the South can under- 
stand the difficulties they have to encounter. The 
advances they have made within the twenty-five 
years since they obtained their freedom are truly 
surprising, especially in their Church organizations. 
It is wonderful to see the large congregations which 
gather in their barn-like places of worship in the 
woods, with their elders and deacons; though fre- 
quently these can hardly read a chapter in the Bible 
so as to be understood. The winter before last, I 
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confined my work chiefly to visiting their day and 
Sabbath schools, and holding religious services with 
them. As I became more acquainted with this deeply 
interesting race, I was convinced it was not so much 
urging to “come to Christ” that they needed, as to 
be taught and helped forward in the practical results 
of Christianity ; so last winter I encouraged them in 
the formation of Gospel Temperance Societies, Bands 
of Hope, Mothers’ Meetings, and sewing classes for 
girls. I was fortunate in being acquainted with one 
of their teachers, Mrs. Hayden, who during the sum- 
mer has been superintending the work there or- 
ganized. 

I wish I could picture the country drives we took 
through the pine woods of Virginia. A friend would 
generally go with me in a buggy, a high four-wheeled 
gig, well suited for the soft, sandy soil, and swampy 
land of that country. We frequently held three 
meetings in the day, driving first seven or eight miles 
to a frame house in the woods, where the horse was 
“hitched up,” while we held a meeting or talked to 
the school children as the case might be. Then we 
took our lunch as we drove on to the next school- 
house or church six or eight miles distant, frequently 
holding the third meeting on the way back ; or, when 
we were near any Friend’s house, staying the night, 
and driving on for other meetings next day. Very 
few white people, except Friends, will take you in to 
lodge, if holding meetings with the colored people; 
so in this thinly populated district we often had long, 
dark drives through the woods, to get back at night. 
On one occasion we returned in an ox cart about two 
o’clock in the morning. 

When in North Carolina we were out for twelve 
days, lodging at different Friends’ houses, thus mak- 
ing the tour of the country; but this can only be 
done where there are members of our Society, and 
those who engage in this work are far from popular. 
I made the calculation that last winter I was driven 
1,500 miles in Virginia. The public schools in North 
Carolina are only open three months in the year, so 
that the education the children get is very meagre. 
The New York Friends’ supplement this in Randolph 
county by paying the teachers in about fifteen schools 
for two months, when the school term is over. This 
is a great help, but it needs increasing a thousand- 
fold. 

Then, too, there is a great need of normal schools 
for training colored teachers. I greatly wish Friends 
in England and America would come forward and 
help to extend this work. The people are anxious to 
learn (though of course there are many careless and 
thriftless) but need some one to encourage and stimu- 
late them in temperance, morality, and thrift. 

I think the few extracts I will now give from let- 
ters received during the last few months will show 
that, if started and put in the way, they are appre- 
ciative and desirous of carrying on this work. The 
first is from a simple colored girl, who has charge of 
a school in a country part. Her children are, except 
during the school term, generally engaged picking 
cotton and peanuts. She has about sixty little curly- 
headed black-eyed negroes under her care. She be- 
gan the Temperance work by talking to them about 


giving up cider and other intoxicating drinks, and 
through them has reached the parents, so that when 
I visited the Oberry church over a hundred members 
had joined the temperance society. This church is 
near the home of our friends John and Deborah 
Pretlow, and doubtless their influence had told on 
the people and made them more ready to go forward. 
This teacher writes: 


“‘ Myself and others are doing what we can, by the help 
of the Lord, to keep the Temperance work moving on. We 
still hold our meeting at Oberry every fourth Sunday, and 
at the Richard Allen Mission every third Sunday after- 
noon. The Oberry members have done well in helping to 
spread the work in other churches. All of us have great 
need to render thanks for the interest you are taking in 
our poor race. Manya prayer goes to God’s throne on your 
behalf. I have my sewing school every Wednesday after- 
noon ; we have very few grown-up people, but a good many 
children. After the sewing school closes, we all retire to 
the church for the sister’s prayer-meetings. We have & 
sister to lead every meeting. The men also come, but are 
not half as much interested in the prayer-meeting as they 
are in the temperance work. We have real good meetings 
every Wednesday, when anybody can get up and speak for 
the Lord just as they wish. I am so thankful that the 
Lord has spared my life, that it may be spent in his service. 
The only true happiness I have found has been in working 
for him.” 

* * ” * * * * 


Mrs. Hayden, a colored teacher in Franklin, Va., 
writes : 

“IT am very busy now helping the teachers to get ready 
for the county examination. Some of the young teachers 
are fearful they will not pass. I am also engaged sending 
off young people to schools to be trained as teachers. Five 
have gone to Hampton school, and four to Petersburg State 
school. We have appointed a temperance meeting 
at Mount Olives. I trust you can see we are busy all the 
time, and I do so much enjoy it, feeling good is being done, 
and I do so long to see the day when my people will be as 
well trained as other races. What a blessing if they can 
be trained morally and religiously! I plainly see their 
need, but also feel my own inability. Indeed, I am very 
anxious to go to college again myself, and would go this 
winter instead of teaching if all things were equal to the 
occasion. I often think of the many people who have such 
good chances to be educated, and don’t seem to care for it; 
and, on the other hand, their are so many poor people pray- 
ing and longing to be educated.” 

Mills Raiford, a Friend belonging to Corinth Meet- 
ing, who is looking after the colonial work in his 
locality, writes : 


“T have been to Ebenezer twice, once to a temperance 
meeting, which I believe was the most interesting one we 
have had there yet, and one day I went to their protracted 
meeting. I just wished thee could have been there ; such 
shouting all over the congregation we have never heard 
before. I have been to the temperance meeting at Tucker 
Swamp once lately, a very interesting time; no men» 
mostly women and children belong to it, who are much in 
earnest. It is uphill work, especially at Ebenezer, where 
the Church does not take up the cause as warmly as one 
could wish. I gave them an earnest little talk urging the 
importance of their rising up in one solid army against so 
great an evil, one that the Bible says so much against. 
have been to the Richard Allen mission again. It doesmy 
heart good to go there, they are so much in earnest.” 
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Later on Mills Raiford writes: 

“ Early on Sabbath morning I went up to Daniel’s (a 
colored man who lives near in a log house where a Sabbath 
school has lately been established), to give some directions 
about the school. I tried to teach Daniel, Eliza, and Ada,' 
the 23d Psalm, by getting them to repeat it over to me in 
concert that they might so be able to teach the children in 
the afternoon. I do this every First-day morning before 
our white school begins. Last Seventh-day we had the 
temperance meeting at Tucker Swamp, then came on a 
heavy shower of rain and prevented many from going. 
Nearly every one had a piece to say: several had badges 
made of blue calico with white letters B. of H. sewed on. 
I thought it was real nice. Please pray for me that I may 
ever be kept by the power of God doing all he would have 
me do for him.” 

These letters refer to mission efforts carried on in 
country parts during the summer, when the day 
schools are closed, and are ail new departures, The 
colored people have considered it part of their privi- 
lege as free men to drink, but are not, I think, more 
addicted to it than the same class in our own country, 
and it is encouraging to see how they have laid hold 
of the Temperance work. The mothers’ meetings 
have not prospered so well, as it is difficult to get 
white people to conduct them. The girls’ classes for 
teaching them to make their own clothes have been 
more successful, as their colored teachers take charge 
of them. Mrs. Hayden writes: “The girls are im- 
proving in their needlework. I give each girl a little 
book or tract, and when they come back next week, 
before giving them another, each one is required to 
tell me what they read in the last. It is very inter- 
esting to hear them tell these pretty little stories. 
When one fails to tell the story I do not give her any 
new book, so that makes them very eager to tell. 
Some good must come out of this work ; I shall visit 
both the other sewing classes soon. I went to Mount 
Sinai Church on the third Sunday, lectured to the 
Church, presented seventy-five pledge cards, and got 
thirty-four new names to the temperance band. 
They have their officers and are in splendid working 
order. The sisters’ temperance prayer meeting was 
very good last Friday. I told them that you sent 
them those nice papers. I use them in my singing 
class, and in the sisters’ prayer meeting. The tem- 
perance work in Franklin moves on well.” 

The following letter is from one of the men who 
signed the pledge at Franklin : 

“Dear Mrs. Allen,—I feel interested because you have 
been so kind as to leave your beautiful home in the far 
east, and come here and spend your time and money in 
trying to Christianize my race of people, and to cause them 
to stop indulging in King Alcohol, that great soul de- 
stroyer. In 1883 and 1884 I was engaged in selling liquors, 
as a licensed bar-keeper. To-day I belong to the Temper- 
ance Society, and am determined to do all the good I can 
in that direction. I think the Lord must have sent you 
here, because I never had any idea of signing the pledge 
in my life, for I never got drunk and I saw no need of 
signing, until I heard you talk in Cool Spring church. I 
feel greatly interested in the work, and thank God that 
he has sent you here to start this great work, and pray that 
he may bless and send you back among us again this fall.” 


~~ 1 These are the teachers, and Ada is the only one who can 
read. 


These extracts show that it is a very hopeful field 
in which to work, and that this long-oppressed peo- 
ple are anxious to rise; but they need help—they 
need those who will go amongst them and take the 
initiative, and I fully agree with Howard M. Jenkins 
that these people are without adequate means of in- 
struction, and that members of our Society are pecu- 
liarly fitted to give them that aid and to set before 
them that practical Christian life which will be so 
helpful to them. I feel the mission of the Society of 
Friends is not ended with regard to them ; there are 
difficulties in the way, but with love to God and love 
to our fellow-creatures, and going forward prayfully 
and steadfastly, these will be overcome. 

“ There’s only one thing need concern us, 
To find just the work which is ours; 
And then, having found it, to do it 
With all our God-given powers.” 

Should any Friends feel it “ of the Lord” to help 
in any way, I shall be glad to hear from them. 

M. A. MarriaGE ALLEN. 

1333 Bolton street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


ONWARD AND UPWARD. 


Keep striving! The winners are those who have 
striven 
And fought for the prize that no idler has won ; 
To the hands of the steadfast alone it is given, 
And before it is gained there is work to be done. 


Keep climbing! The earnest and steadfast have scaled 
The height where the pathway was rough to the feet, 

But the faint-hearted faltered, and faltering, failed, 
And sank down by the wayside in helpless defeat. 


Keep hoping! The clouds hide the sun for a time, 
But sooner, or later, they scatter, and flee, 

And the path glows like gold, to the toilers who climb 
To the heights where men look over landscape and sea, 


Keep onward! right on, till the prize is attained, 
Front the future with courage, and obstacles fall. 
By those, and those only, the victory’s gained 
Who keep faith in themselves, and in God over all. 
—E. E. Rexford. 


THE DAY IS PAST AND GONE. 


“ Tue day is past and gone,” 
And gentle evening sits upon the hills. 
With noiseless feet, the bright hours slipped away ; 
And from our lives Time claims another day. 


“ The day is past and gone.” 
Night draws her purple veil o’er hill and wold. 
Whither, O friend, have all thy bright dreams sped ? 
What thought is sweetest, now the day is dead? 


“ The day is past and gone.” 
The silver stars come shining into heaven. 
I kneel beside my bed to-night to pray 
That God will keep us safe and right alway. 


“The day is past and gone.” 
The tender moon smiles from a quiet sky. 
I lay me down, through night’s long hours to sleep, 
With one last prayer for all that wake and weep. 
—Juliette Coates Harding, in Christian Register. 
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AMONG THE DAKOTA SIOUX. 
[Gen. S. C. Armstrong, Principal of the School for Indian 
and Colored Youth at Hampton, Va., prints in the Southern 
Workman for Twelfth month a letter from Dakota, giving 
many interesting details of a visit to some of the Sioux 
Indian reservations. We print below part of it.—Eps.] 
Granp River Mission, Dakota, Sept., 1888. 
A THIrTy miles drive brought us here from Standing 
Rock Agency. . The Grand River mission sta- 
tion is under care of the Congregational church, with 
a native pastor supervised by Rev. Thos. L. Riggs. 
And here Miss Collins is devoting herself, in her 
twelfth year of missionary work, to an interesting 
village of about 60 Indian families. We drove 
through the settlement, looking into a log house here 
and there. Personal visitation, like that of Miss 
Collins, is the best foundation for Indian or any other 
mission work; nothing so reaches the individual life. 

This village ie no “camp,” she claims. The 
“camp” is of the past; it meant huddling together 
in barbarism. Next in their development, says Mr. 
Riggs, comes the scattering far out on individual 
claims, necessary to break up tribal life and influence. 
There may come, he says, a reaction, and they some- 
times leave their wheat fields when harvest is over 
and spend a large part of the year on some river bot- 
tom, or in a pleasant neighborhood, where they raise 
their vegetables. The Indian families in the Grand 
River settlement occupy about five hundred acres of 
land; half of them, at least, having their allotments 
out on the hills or higher plains, where they raise 
corn and wheat. Se i 

(Cheyenne River Agency.) This is the largest of 
all the Dakota agencies. Its 3,000 Indians are under 
charge of Dr. McChesney. Rev. J. B. Harrison, in 
his “Studies on Indian Reservations,” reports at 
length, and most favorably, on this Agent and his 
work, and justly rates him as one of the most efficient 
agents in the Indian service. As they should be, the 
Indians are scattered to their homes, appearing only 
on the semi-monthly ration day, when they pour in 
from their farms and camps far and near, and make 
the same picturesque effect as at Standing Rock. But 
picturesqueness in human life is apt to be only one 
side of a sad picture. Industry and progress are 
checked by a several days’ break up of home life 
twice a month; and here is another reason for mak- 
ing an end of the ration system. Were farm uten- 
sils or cattle on the hoof issued instead of beef, the 
farmer would not need to leave his home oftener than 
once every month or two months. 

Usually, and rightly, an agency is the last place 
to see Indians. Around it—aside from the regular 
employés, mechanics and school children—few are 
to be found, except some loungers and grumblers. 
The farmers are scattered many miles away, and 
long journeys must be taken to see the industrial, 
hopeful Indian life of to-day. 

I made no excursions at Cheyenne river, but 
spent a quiet Sunday with the Agent and his charm- 
ing family. Such homes and social atmosphere are 
an indirect but most valuable influence on the reser- 
vation, commanding the respect of all who gain the 


good fortune to share their hospitality, and a credit 
to the Administration wise enough to select such 


efficient officers for the Indian service. Agents Mc- 
Chesney and Anderson (the latter in charge of Crow 
Creek and Lower Brule agencies) were appointed by 
Commissioner Atkins; McLaughlin, of Standing 
Rock, being one of the few agents of the previous 
Administration retained in office. Should there be 
a political change from the election in November, all 
three should be retained in office. There is no 
greater crime against progress than changing compe- 
tent and experienced Indian agents and employés 
under political pressure. Too much of that has al- 
ready been done, and no little harm has resulted. 
The ideas of civil service reform are needed, more 
than anywhere else, in the Indian service. 

Then a visit to “St. John’s William Welsh Me- 
morial School,” where I was impressed, as all are, 
with the soundness and success of the work carried 
on for eleven years under Mr. and Mrs. Kinney, 
who, in all that time, have had only four months’ 
vacation. Forty-one girls, from six to twenty years 
of age, are thoroughly trained in household duties 
and English studies; kept in hand till quite profi- 
cient, sometimes seven or more years, and then are 
ripe for usefulness. Personal influence is the power 
of this school, and the quality of it is rare. The 
vernacular is strictly excluded; pupils who enter in 
September are required after Christmas to speak 
English only, and in two years they get a fair com- 
mand of it. During the two months’ summer vaca- 
tion, the pupils leave, but return promptly, having 
done much good in their homes and received little 
orno harm. All the work is done by the girls under 
Mrs. Kinney’s direction. 

Bishop Hare has devoted ten thousand dollars to 
a richly deserved and much needed new building 
for this school, which is near completion. It is ad- 
mirably planned, of commanding appearance, and 
will make a strong impression indirectly on all this 
region as well as directly on the pupils. Not only 
the character of the teachers but their unbroken se- 
ries of years here, has made this school a power in 
Indian life. This is the advantage of missionary 
work. Its teachers, as a rule, hold on and get a 
“grip,” aud an experience of untold valne. 

There is a Government Industrial School for Boys 
at this agency, of which Mr. G. W. Wroten is princi- 
pal, assisted by two teachers and other officers. A 
Miss Cavalier has long held a position here and has 
been the means of sending a number of students to 
Hampton. By her letters to the absent and by her 
wise influence over those who have returned to the 
reservation, she has done much to hold up the edu- 
cated Indian youth. 

The boys of the Government school cultivate six- 
ty-five acres of land and care for thirty-one cattle 
besides other stock. 

Here and elsewhere I have found the need of an 
efficient Superintendent of Government Indian 
Schools, who should visit each one, see that their 
many needs are met, and give life and encourage- 
ment to faithful but inexperienced workers. On 
every side the questions are asked, “Who will be 
Superintendent of Indian Schools? Who will be 
Commissioner ? ” 
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Dr. McChesney reports the failure of Indian crops 
for the last three years, at this agency. The whites 
have fared no better, and after thorough trial, he be- 
lieves that the risks of farming are too great to 
justify further expenditure in that direction. There 
is plenty of land for grazing; cattle raising is com- 
paratively sure. The Indians are adapted to this 
business, and Dr. McChesney declares that had Ma- 
jor Swan, of the Army, who over eight years ago had 
charge of them, remained, they would have been 
self-supporting by this time. 

He believes in pushing the Indian to land in sev- 
eralty, for which Government surveys not yet made 
are indispensable; the day of mere allotments is 
about over; it is random, unprofitable work to scat- 
ter Indians on farms that may be badly cut up by 
the surveys. Until the land question is settled, In- 
dians will move about and not build permanently ; 
for civilization they must be put on to places of their 
own, and kept there. 

Dr. McChesney believes in giving Indians utensils 
and live stock instead of killed beef, thus encourag- 
ing them to self-support. He states that the Chey- 
enne River Indians get only about one half as much 
beef as is issued to those at the other Sioux agencies, 
making up the rest of their support by their own ef- 
forts. Give them a chance to raise their own food, 
and, in a few years, they will need no aid. 

They are now freighting all their supplies from 
Pierre, forty-five miles distant, and do the general 
work on the reservation. 

Assistant farmers are as much needed in helping 
them raise stock as in farming. One such helper to 
every hundred families is the best way to lead them 
to independence. They need constant supervision 
and help, as to seed, utensils, stock, and care of 
crops, and when the crops are ripe the problem of 
harvesting and threshing is often the most serious of 
all ; the best machinery is required to enable them 
to compete with white men, and the most of them 
are unable to buy it. Some supervision will be 
needed long after they have become citizens and vo- 
ters. Political and personal independence is a very 
different thing from ability to take care of themselves. 
An Act of Congress can give the one, but can only 
provide the conditions for the other, which only 
time and patient effort can realize. 

Dr. McChesney thinks that white men could do 
no better than Indians on farms of 160 acres of such 
land as this. Many have come into this region with 
money—say $1,000,—and in about three years been 
glad to get away with nothing. Even on the 
better land east of the Missouri, a quarter section is 
not enough to support a farmer,and the majority 
fail. But he thinks this will be a good country 
eventually,as Kansas and Nebraska have become. 
Tree planting is the great idea, which will bring rain 
and break the force of the terrible dry winds of June 
and July. 

At Crow Creek, where Maj. Anderson is agent, is 
another Government Industrial School of which I 
can speak well. It is under Mr. Davidson, whose 


three class-teachers, one industrial teacher, matron, 
seamstress, laundress and cook, all work together in 
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an excellent spirit, giving their forty-five boys and 
forty-three girls a good plain English and practical 
education. It is arranged on the half-time plan for 
study and work. The boys cultivate a fine farm of 
fifty acres. 

Driving from Highmore, the railroad station, forty 
miles across the reservation, I passed the St. Stephen: 
Roman Catholic boarding school, twelve miles from 
the Agency, where another large building is going up, 
the gift of the Misses Drexel of Philadelphia. 

There is plenty and to spare of good land on this 
agency, and crops have been good. The Indians 
number 1,099 in 375 families. Consumption is prev- 
alent and the tribe is slowly decreasing. 

But this is recognized asin many ways the most 
advanced of all the Agencies on the Missouri. The 
Agency buildings are complete and sightly, and in 
the center is a large and pretty square planted with 
trees and shrubs. No other is so attractive and the 
Indians have had more than the average educational 
advantages. 

Here alone, of all the Dakota reservations, has the 
Indian land been surveyed ; so that, under the allot- 
ment act, the majority of the people went directly to 
their farms, and the patent from government under 
the Dawes bill will make no practical difference, sim- 
ply assuring them of their perpetual rights. The de- 
lay in the survey at other places has kept the Indians 
back not a little. Lower Brule has been partly sur- 
veyed. 

The wheat crops here average one good one in 
three years, though never a total failure ; hay is sure, 
and vegetables can usually be relied on. Indian en- 
terprise is shown by the fact that this year they 
bought four self-binding reaping machines, at $150 
apiece, two or three clubbing together for the pur- 


While the 1,200 Indians at Lower Brule, thirty- 
five miles away, get twenty-one head of cattle a week 
for their beef supply, the 1,000 at Crow Creek get 
only twelve cattle weekly; the difference is due 
to the greater push the latter have received, al- 
though under the same agent. 

This year, with good crops, I am told, fifty fam- 
ilies could support themselves, but in less successful 
years might not be so able to. Still their ration has 
steadily reduced; only at plowing time it is given in 
full, for they need it. 

Driving through the reserve, I found the best 
houses of any on the reservations I have visited; 
they are framed and weatherboarded and havea 
room below and above. They are the gift of the 
government, costing about $175 apiece; given ac- 
cording to treaty, for their taking allotments and 
cultivating the land. The seventeen new houses are 
lathed and plastered. I failed,to my regret, to study 
the interiors. But parts of this agency look, to the 
passing observer, like a settlement of decent white 
farmers. 

In building these houses, government hires, chief- 
ly, Indian carpenters ; it also hires Indian teamsters, 
and, in all its orders, recognizes the right of compe- 
tent Indians to have employment. The chiefs have 
rather better houses than the rest. 
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From Garden and Forest (New York). 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Tue remarkable popularity of the Chrysanthemum 
in recent years can hardly be classed among those 
transient floral epidemics, so many of which are on 
record in the history of horticulture. The rage for 
Sunflowers and Daisies with many other ephemeral 
caprices of this sort, died out as suddenly as they 
arose, not because the flower which chanced to be 
the prevailing fashion had no merit, but because an 
exaggerated or fictitious beauty and value were 
claimed for it. The interest in the Chrysanthemum 
has had a slow and steady development, and it is 
based on the genuine worth of the flower. It ap- 
pears at a time when rivals are few and its blooming 
period extends over a long season. It ranges through a 
series of rich, mellow tones of color, and no flower 
lends itself more readily to the production of decora- 
tive effects. In form it has the merit of symmetry with- 
out a hint of rigid formality or any chilling sugges- 
tion of artificiality, such as characterizes a double 
Dahlia or a prize Camellia. No other flower equals 
it in the diversity of form which it assumes within 
the limits of perfect proportion. Each variety and 
class of varieties shows such a marked individuality 
in the shaping and arrangement of its parts, or such 
a delightful way wardness in the curving and twist- 
ing of its florets, that one can examine a hundred 
flowers and never find the outline of a single one 
repeated. When it is remembered, too, how much 
of promise for the future of the Chrysanthemum 
there is in this free habit of blossoming out into 
novel and graceful forms, we can rest satisfied that 
not even the Rose will more surely maintain its 
position as an established favorite among flowers. 
The history of the Chrysanthemum’s develop- 
ment from its earlier and more simple garden forms, 
is most interesting. It will suffice for our present 
purpose to note that Loudon, in his Cyclopedia pub- 
lished in 1824, speaks of numerous varieties “re- 
cently obtained from China,” where the flower had 
long been cultivated. He enumerates forty-four 
varieties, of which few are now to be found in culti- 
vation. The Large Lilac is one of those which still 
may be found in old gardens on Long Island and in 
other parts of this State. Perhaps several of them 
still survive in old places still further south. Some 
of them, like the Tasseled Yellow and White, the 
Yellow Waratah and the Golden Lotus-flowered, 
would be appreciated now if they could be re-intro- 
duced and cultivated under approved modern meth- 
ods. Samuel Broome, in 1857, published a list of the 
varieties then growing in the Temple Garden, Lon- 
don, and among them were 184 varieties of what 
was known as the Chinese Chrysanthemum, eighteen 
Large-flowered Anemones, 140 Pompons or Liliputs, 
and thirty Anemone Pompons. Of these, there are 
found in collections to-day, twenty-five Chinese, eight 
Chinese Anemones, twenty-one Pompons and ten 
Anemone Pompons. It is hardly twenty-five years 
since flowers belonging to the Japanese section were 
introduced to general notice. It was in 1865 that the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle reported that Mr. Veitch had 
sent home “three very distinct forms, evidently the 


representatives of many beautiful productions yet 
unborn.” Two of them had peculiar ligulate-ray- 
flowers, all or nearly all of which were drawn out 
into extremely narrow, sharp terminations, now and 
then inclined to fork. The third was of quite another 
kind, close-headed, incurved, with all the florets 
divided into two irregular and unequal lips. The 
now famous Grandiflorum was sent by Robert For- 
tune to John Standish, of Ascot, and shown by him 
as early as 1862. At the same time were exhibited 
Laciniatum and Japonicum, the former spoken of as 
a “distinct Japanese variety of the Chinese Chry- 
santhemum with white flower-heads composed of 
fringed tubular petals.” The report speaks of the 
latter as being remarkable for its slender, tubular, 
curved florets. How all these peculiarities have been 
intensified since their introduction, and fused to- 
gether into new combinations, is made plain in any 
ordinary collection to-day. 

Enthusiastic cultivators in this country recognized 
the value of the Chrysanthemum long ago, but it is 
scarcely more than seven years since this flower 
first attained its real popularity here. Mr. H. P. Wal- 
cott, in Boston, Mr. W. K. Harris, in Philadelphia, 
and Mr. John Thorpe, in New York, were most con- 
spicuous in bringing it into public favor. The im- 
portation from Japan, by Waterer, of some fifty 
varieties, in 1883, many of which were most distinct 
and beautiful, gave a new impulse to hybridizing, 
and now the new kinds that appear every year are 
almost numberless. At least 10,000 tried seedlings 
have been on exhibition for the first time this year. 
The diversity of form and color displayed is almost 
infinite, and the various strains have been so inter- 
crossed that the seeds from a single flower-head will 
often produce examples of the types most widely 
separated in structure and size, together with inter- 
mediate and kindred forms. The strong propensity 
of the Chrysanthemum to variation has been of 
great advantage to the originators of new varieties, 
and, by careful selection, the improvement in color 
has been as striking as the changes in form. Shades 
and tints which were unknown in this flower a de- 
cade ago are now common. Maroons, crimsons, rose, 
pink and buff have all become more decided. The 
markings of parti-colored flowers upon the tips and 
along the marginal lines have become more distinct, 
and the production of a scarlet flower is not des- 
paired of by those who have done the most to bring 
out the newer and formerly unknown shades. It is 
small wonder, then, that exhibitions devoted exclu- 
sively to Chrysanthemums have been held in at least 
a dozen of our cities this year, while only four years 
ago Boston, New York and Philadelphia alone had 
such displays. 

No one can prophesy in what direction the next 
marked improvement in the Chrysanthemum may 
be looked for; but judging from the past, striking 
variations from the forms we are now familiar with 
may be expected. Those who studiously note the 
development of new seedlings are quick to mark the 
appearance of slight peculiarities, for these may be 
the fore-runners of distinct types. For some years 
the appearance of hair-like growths from the under 
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side of an occasional floret has been observed, but 
they were never sufficiently numerous to give any 
character to the flower. But last year the remarka- 
ble variety, Mrs. Alpheus Hardy, which was figured 
in the first number of this journal, was found in a 
Japanese importation, and in this each floret was 
thickly set with these slender growths, giving an en- 
tirely new character and expression to the head. 
Up to a comparatively recent time the section with 
laciniated florets invariably had small heads, which 
did not show distinctly this characteristic. Some of 
the newer varieties of this type have florets three 
inches long, with four or more bifurcations, and 
spreading at least to three-quarters of an inch in 
width. In many cases the florets, for two-thirds of 
their length from the disc, are tubular, and then 
branch abruptly into their particular toothed forms. 
And the disposition of the florets is quite as inter- 
esting as their shape. In many cases their arrange- 
ment, is flat; again they are reflexed; while in others 
still they are incurved and confused into a globular 
mass of slender shreds, which often show the upper 
and lower surface in each floret. But slight modifi- 
cations of these characters are needed for the origi- 
nation of a new class of Chrysanthemums as distinct 
as any heretofore produced. 

But whatever the forms with which the Chrysan- 
themum may be endowed in the future, we may feel 
sure, from what we know of its inherited tendencies, 
that the flower will continue to show that freedom 
and fluent grace of outline which so strongly com- 
mend it to the taste of the time. 


FRIENDS’ MISSION IN ALASKA. 


A rEcENT issue of Friends’ Review gives an interesting 
correspondence from Douglass City, Alaska, where 
Friends have undertaken missionary work, in con- 
nection with the educational effort. They have in 
prospect the establishing of a Training School. 
Under date Tenth mo. 28th, 1888, the correspon- 
dent writes: Since selecting a location, isolated from 
any settlement whatever for it, 1 wish to describe a 
little my idea of commencement. I wish to settle 
upon a tract of land, the amount allowed by the 
Government for mission purposes (640 acres), and 
have it legally surveyed two miles long up and down 
the bay, and one-half mile wide, choosing the centre 
of the claim near the beach for our mission build- 
ings. After said buildings have been erected and 
mission in good running order, we will naturally 
suppose that a few natives will desire to locate near 
us. Before allowing this we will form a certain code 
of rules that each person shall agree to abide by, be- 
fore letting them have any possession or privilege of 
living thereon. Not allowing any saloon or dance- 
house to be within its borders or any person to reside 
there who will drink whisky, gamble, or is in the 
habit of any other immoral or scandalous habit. By 
thus forming a settlement we can build up a little 
town or village with a class wholly of a moral or re- 
ligious character ; other persons addicted to the above 
named habits, wishing to join us, can do so by abid- 
ing by our rules. After a length of time, when we 
become able, we shall have a provision store in order 
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to get the trade of our own people and also those 
who prefer patronizing us, by giving them our goods 
in exchange for their furs, blankets, etc. This is 
after the plan of Wm. Duncan, the most successful 
Indian missionary in America. I had recently a 
very interesting talk with him, showing him my pro- 
posed location and its surroundings, and told him 
the plan I had thought of. He was favorably im- 
pressed with it, and gave me some very valuable ad- 
vice concerning our work, and assured me of his in- 
fluence in getting an equal support with other like 
institutions, from the Government, he being now 
one of the School Board of Education. Our location 
is within five or six miles of the nearest steamship 
landing, which is in plain view, and also on the di- 
rect route of the S. S. navigation and within one 
hour’s travel of the gold mineson Douglas Island, in- 
tervened by the bay or channel, where the natives can 
get abundance of work and at the same time make 
their homes within our borders for moral and relig- 
ious protection and training. At the time William 
Duncan first started out on this line, he had no idea 
of ever forming such a large settlement of people; 
but after he secured his location, a short distance 
from any settlement or village, the natives saw at 
once the propriety of such a hedge around them 
for protection from the evil influences of the im- 
moral class, that they soon came to join him in his 
little colony, which was allowed them under certain 
restrictions ; and that little colony has grown larger 


and larger until he has now near 1,000 people, 500 of 


whom are children of school age. And the natives 
are still coming in, without his solicitation, from all 
directions to join him. He now has a steam saw 
mill, fishery, store, and two small steamboats in his 
possession, besides his school buildings, which makes 
his institutions almost self-supporting, and without 
boasting, he can claim the most noble company of 
Indians on the American continent, who were a few 
years ago one of the most atrocious sets of cannibals 
in the Northwest. 

He believes very much in the plan of working by 
faith, similar to “ Miller, of Bristol, England.” He 
denounces the ordinances, and preaches Christ as our 
only Saviour to his people. 

I am varying alittle from my subject, but wish 
to inform Friends a little of the workings of this no- 
ble man, simply to illustrate a little of our future 
plans, the impressions of which I had before I ever 
came to Alaska. And as we move out in this way, 
the work seems to widen more and more, and the 
Lord seems to increase our blessings. Will Friends 
aid us in this great plan of redeeming mankind? 
We need your help. We need cheering words. We 
need your prayers to hold us up in this great work. 
—E. W. Weesner. 

P.S. In answer to many inquiries, I will state 
that money sent us by registered letter, or draft on 
New York bank, sent in a private letter, reaches us 
safely so far. The former is preferable. 


“T couLp much sooner doubt my senses than my 
soul. Much gooner doubt the outward and the 


changing than the eternal and necessary principles 
within.”—H. H. Thomas. 
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INFLUENCE OF TOBACCO SMOKE ON 
YOUNG CHILDREN. 


Durine my many years of practice, there have been 
many occasions on which I have found it necessary 
to warn persons who used tobacco against using it in 
the sick-room, especially in the lying-in room. I 
have often known poor men, after coming from 
work, and also in the early morning, to fill the room 
where there was an infant only a few days old, with 
tobacco-smoke; and that some of these children 
sickened snd died from the effects of it I have no 
doubt. Three years ago I was passing along Green 
Lane, a street running from Roxborough to Mana- 
yunk, when I met a young man proudly carrying a 
child of but a few months on his shoulder, with the 
child’s face close to his own head. He was smoking, 
and, as he faced the wind, the smoke was carried 
back into the child’s face. It was Sunday, and him- 
self and wife had apparently just started to visit 
friends in Manayunk—a very short distance. After 
I had gotten away from them I reproached myself 
for not having accosted them and warned them of 
the child’s danger, It is quite probable that before 
they reach their friends the child was sick; then, if 
a doctor was sent for, he was doubtless told: “It was 
quite well when we left home, and we can’t tell 
whatever has made it so sick.” Being so very sick, 


and malaria being so plentiful in that region, the 
doctor could readily see that it ought to have medi- 
cine—some antiseptic or some germicide—and then 
—well, we may fancy the rest. 

I have often, when called to young children, be- 


lieved that the cause of the sickness was due to the 
fumes of tobacco; removing them from the cause of- 
ten soon placed them in safety. And yet that many 
suffered from that cause, and that it was not recogn- 
ized as such by me,I have no doubt.—Dr. ‘iram 
Corson, in Medical and Surgical Reporter. 


RECOVERY OF LONG LOST TAPESTRY. 


Wuen Marguerite of France was married to Victor 
Amadeus of Savoy, she took with her to Italy twenty 
pieces of the very finest Gobelins tapestry, illustrat- 
ing classical legends. This tapestry, which was of 
immense value, disappeared mysteriously when Na- 
poleon invaded Italy, for it had been hidden away in 
case the French might think proper to carry it off, 
which they would certainly have done. It had been 
so carefully concealed, that, after some years, when 
calm was restored, it was found impossible to dis- 
cover it, and the two officials who had put it away 
were both dead. The tapestry had been almost for- 
gotten till recently, when the master of the royal 
household was making a thorough investigation of 
the palace at Turin from roof to cellar, and behind 
some huge chests in a store-room in the highest 
story, he found a secret chamber, in which was con- 
cealed the long lost tapestry, and it had been very 
little injured by its hundred years of hiding.— London 
Truth. 


Caaracrer has far more to do with determining 
history than history has to do with determining 
character.—George Macdonald. 


THE LARK’S SURPRISING SONG. 


J. G. Woop, in an article on “The Wonders of the 
Spring,” says that the volume of sound produced by 
the skylark is most wonderful. “The lark ascends 
until it looks no larger than a midge, and can with 
difficulty be seen by the unaided eye, and yet every 
note will be clearly audible to persons who are fully 
half a mile from the nest over which the bird utters 
its song. Moreover, it never ceases to sing for a mo- 
ment, a feat which seems wonderful to us human be- 
ings, who find that a song of six or seven minutes in 
length, though interspersed with rests and pauses, is 
more than trying. Even a practiced public speaker, 
though he can pause at the end of each sentence, 
finds the applause of the audience a very welcome 
relief. Moreover, the singer and speaker need to use 
no exertion save exercising their voices. Yet the bird 
will pour out a continuous song of nearly twenty minutes 
in length, and all the time has to support itself in the 
air by the constant use of its wings.”— The Swiss Cross. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—A recent careful study of methods at Cornell Uni- 
versity shows that there is no diminution of effort because 
of the presence of women in the lecture and class rooms. 
On the contrary, the women are an incentive to the young 
men, and the influence of the two sexes in their work is 
found to be wholesome and helpful.— Boston Herald. 

—In the laboratories of the University of Jena, Ger- 
many ,are three female students at work, studying chemis- 
try and physics. All three are Americans,—Martha Stur- 
gis, of Muskegon, Mich., Gertrude Frommholz, of Lowoke, 
Ark., and Jessa J. Pearson, of Xenia, Ohio. 

—The average annual olive oil crop of Syria alone is 
worth more than two millions of dollars. It is estimated that 
about two and a half acres of land will support two hun- 
dred olive trees, and that these furnish enough income for 
a small family. 

—The smoke-cloud which daily hangs over London is 
estimated by Prof. Chandler Roberts to contain about 50 
tons of solid carbon and 250 tons of carbon in gaseous 
combinations. The expense of this waste of coal is calcu- 
lated at $13,000,000 a year, while the smoky atmosphere 
causes damage to property which Mr. Edwin Chadwick 
places at $10,000,000 a year.—Christian Register. 

—-Miss Hughes is the Principal of the Training College 
for Teachers, in Cambridge, England, where the first step 
has been taken towards founding a course of scientific car- 
pentering. This college is the youngest of all the English 
women’s colleges except Holloway, having been founded 
in 1885. Miss Hughes is a graduate of Newnham, where 
she took Moral Science Tripos, Class 1, and History Tripos, 
Class 2. She is enthusiastic over the result of training in 
manual dexterity, and says, “ We learn to saw equally well 
with the left or right hand.”’—Ezchange. 

—Four hundred men are required to take the great 
City of New York across the Atlantic and attend to the 
wants of her passengers. The engine department claims 
the attention of 185 of these workers, including 26 assist- 
ant engineers, 30 fireman, and 54 coal passers. In the 
sailing department there are 60 men, and in the passenger 
department 150 are employed. 

—A National Convention of women is to be called in 
Chicago early in the new year to consider the question of 
domestic labor. It is proposed to form a national associa- 
tion for the training of servants and elevating them above 
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their present status, and in order to further the plan a 
national college is tobe established. The Western women, 
who have been instrumental in holding the first Conven- 
tion in Chicago, want the college there, but the moving 
spirit in the undertaking, Mrs. Laura Pancoast, of Harri- 
sonville, N. J., is anxious to locate it in New York. The 
different States will have local schools and homes for ser- 
vants, and the association proposes to issue stock and make 
their enterprise a business one. The Company has been 
chartered under the laws of Pennsylvania. 

—Jerusalem is rapidly growing as a trade centre. One 
hundred thousand dollars worth of ornamental or useful 
objects in mother-of-pearl and olive wood are exported to 
America and Europe every year. Vine cultivation is be- 
ing extended, and the price of land has risen six-fold 
within a few years. 

—The Law and Order Society of our city justifies its 
support of the Brooks License Law by publishing the re- 
turns of commitments to Moyamensing Prison and the 
House of Correction during the five months which fol- 
lowed the establishment of the new system. The former 
number 8,455, a decrease of 5,099 as compared with the 
same five months of 1887, the latter are 1,823, a decrease 
of 840. It is said that other cities have shown a similar 
decrease under their new license laws, but we doubt if in 
any case it can have been so great as in Philadelphia. 
The important features of our law are its restrictive and 
penal clauses, and a great secret of its success has been 
the strictness of its enforcement by the Board of Judges 
who sat for the hearing of license applications. They re- 
duced the number of saloons enormously and weeded out 
most of the lawless dealers. It is satisfactory to know 
that the same judges have again been designated for this 
duty.—The American. 

—-If millions upon millions were lavished upon build- 
ing churches, and as much more in sustaining preachers in 
them, that would not make New York a Christian city. 
Perhaps it would scarcely make an impression upon the 
mighty volume of its wickedness. What is the use of 
building more churches in places where those already 
standing are not half filled? No,no! It is not churches 


that we need, but men. The work to be done is of a sort 
for which our city pastors in general are wholly unfitted. 
We say this with no want of respect for them: for they 
are doing in their own churches a magnificent work, but it 
is work in another sphere. To go among the masses re- 
quires men of another training--we might almost say, of 
another physique. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Reports from Suakin, (Upper Egypt, on the Red Sea), 
have stated that Stanley, the explorer, with another Euro- 
pean, Emin Bey, was in the hands of the Arabs, who de- 
manded as the price of their release that the British troops 
evacuate Suakin. It is now (18th inst.), stated that the 
English government officials do not believe the story, so 
far as it relates to Stanley. 

Tue French Company, headed by De Lesseps, which 
has been engaged in cutting the canal across the Isthmus 
of Panama, has been unable to raise more money, and has 
practically failed. The work done in the canal is buta 
small part of what is needed, while the expenditure has 
far outrun the estimates. 

THE New York steamship Haytien Republic, which was 
seized at Port-au-Prince, has been released, and sent 
home. 


Two refugee special trains from Atlanta and other 
Georgia cities arrived in Jacksonville, Florida, on the 15th 
inst., and all the regular trains from the North have also 
been well filled with returning refugees. These have 
been, in many instance, welcomed back with bands of 
music. Business is opening up again, and the streets pre- 
sent almost their usual appearance. 

A DISPATCH from Paris,on the 16th instant says : “‘ Ter- 
rible storms have been raging for three days in the De- 
partment of the Eastern Pyrenees, flooding villages and 
causing wrecks and much loss of life.” 

Ir is reported that over 200 deaths from diphtheria 
have occurred in the vicinity of Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico, within the past two weeks, and the breaking out of 
small-pox has caused much additional alarm. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
RoYAL Bakine Powper Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 
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SURPLUS anp UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 115,444.72 

SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES, 


Secured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 
and Trust company of a ane a ——y by the 
entire capital and assets of the Equitable Mortgage Company. 
Amounts , $300, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,008, 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM 
MORTGAGES. 
FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES, 
RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 


Interest coupons payable semi-annually at our offices or throug. 
any Bank. Also 
MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES FOR SALE. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPBIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 





R. RICHARDS, 
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Now IS THE TIME TO HAVE THAT 
PAPER HANGING DONE. 


Wall Papers were never cheaper. Observe these 
prices for new Fall Patterns: Lustres and Mica 
Papers, 6 cts. roll; Beautiful Gold Papers, 1244 
cts.; Felt or Cartridge Paper, 20 cts: Heavy Em- 
bossed Golds, 80 cts. Samples sent free to any ad- 


dress inthe country. 4 7 D/IAMENT & CO 
1206 MARKET STREET. 


eT a Te 


ESTABLISHED i845 


Is the oldest and most popular scientific and 
mechanical paper published and has the largest 
circulation of any paper of its class in the world. 
Fully illustrated. Best class of Wood Engrav- 
ings. Published weeny. Send for specimen 
copy Price #3 a year. Four months’ trial, $1. 

M N & CO., PUBLISHERS, 361 Broadway, N.Y- 


RCHITECTS & BUILDER 
Edition of Scientific American. 


A great success. Each issue contains colored 
lithographic plates of country and city residen- 
ces or _ buildings. Numerous engravings 
and full plans and specifications for the use of 
such as contemplate ene. Price $2.50 a year, 
25 cts. a copy. MUNN & + PUBLISHERS. 
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ed by apply- 
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& Co., who 
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40 we experience and have made over 

100,000 applications for American and For- 

eign patents. Send for Handbook. Corres- 
pondence strictly confidential. 


TRADE MARKS. 


In case your mark is not registered in the Pat- 
ent Office, apply to MUNN ., and procure 
immediate protection. Send for Handbook. 

CUPYRIGHTS for books, charts, maps, 
etc., quickly procured. Address 

MUNN & CO., Patent Solicitors, 
GENERAL OFrice: %1 Broapway, N. Y. 
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The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
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| American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
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ties of goods. 


RECEIVED FOR THE APPROACH. 


ING SEASON 
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The 10 year 6 per cent Debenture Bonds of this 
company are secured bya special deposit of Firat 
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York, as Trustees, for the security of the bond holders: 
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of which is two and a-half times the amount of the 
The security is ample. 
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Concerning Clubs. 


@ We desire very much to add new names to our list,— 
both to sustain the paper, in place of older Friends, who 
Seoveneny yeas Comaevet So See ; and to extend the 
circ. usefulness. One object in making Club rates 
Se. We trust Friends sending 
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